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BENDA MASKS | 


CHAUTAUQUA, N. Y. WORLD PREMIER | 
OF BENDA MASKS. (BEGINNING JULY 17) | 


PANTOMIMES 


W. F. BENDA IN PERSON WITH HIS MASKS | 


TONY SARG 
MARIONETTES 


ORIGINAL NEW YORK TRAVELLING COM- |! 
PANY IN ROBINSON CRUSOE AND MARK || 
TWAIN'S CONNECTICUT YANKEE 








WRITE FOR TERMS AND ASK FOR RATES FOR 
THESE AND FOR OTHER CONCERT, DRA- 
MATIC AND LECTURE ATTRACTIONS 


—___—_ 
MANAGEMENT ERNEST BRIGGS, INC. 
7112 TIMES BUILDING, N. Y. 1 





COLUMBIA COLLECE 
@ SPEECH GND DRAMA 


tounaed by Mary A. Blood 
@ DRAMA 
@ MUSIC 
@ VOICE 
@ RADIO 
Diploma and Degrees offered 


Students may enter at any time 
Centrally located in downtown Chicago 








45th year. Catalog on request. 


Address Registrar, Dept. 20 
616 S. Michigan Bivd., Chicag® 











hanya holm 





Courses for 
Professionals — Teachers 
Amateurs Children 





July and September Courses 


215 West 11 Street 
New York Wigman School of Dance 








GLOUCESTER 
SCHOOL of the 
THEATRE 


Gloucester, Mass. 
17th Season 
June 27—August 22 
ACTING-DANCING-PRODUCTION 
and related courses 
Weekly Public Performances. 
All parts taken by students. 
For circular address 
F. M, Evans and F. D. Cunningham 
112 Charles St., Boston, Mass. 
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See for Yourself 


Attractions current in New York, to- 


gether with some to look forward to, and 


a list of those which have closed since 
the last recording. The opening and 


| closing dates appear in parentheses 
| after the title. 


| THE 


| BOY MEETS GIRL 


ON THE BOARDS 


TOBACCO ROAD (Dec. 4, 1033 e 
Drama adapted from the Erskine C ald- 
well novel by Jack Kirkland. 

CHILDREN’S HOUR (Nev. 20, 1934 

.) by Lillian Hellman. Producer and 


director: Herman Shumlin. With Florence 
McGee. 

THREE 
1035 
John Cecil Holm. 

MULATTO (Oct. 24 -.) by Langston 
Hughes. Producer: Martin Jones. 

DEAD END (Oct. 28——..) by Sidney Kings- 
ley. Producer and designer: Norman Bel 
Geddes. Directed by Sidney Kingsley. 


MEN ON A HORSE (Jan. 
.) Comedy by George Abbott and 
Producer: 


30, 


FIRST LADY (Nev. 26—June 20.) by George 
S. Kaufman and Katharine Dayton. Pro- 
ducer: Sam H. Harris. With Jane Cowl. 


(Nev. 27 .) Com- 
edy by Bella and Samuel Spewack. Pro- 
ducer and director: George Abbott. With 
Allyn Joslyn and Joyce Arling. 


| VICTORIA REGINA (Dec. 26—June 20) by 


Laurence Housman. From London. Pro- 
ducer and director: Gilbert Miller. Set- 
tings by Rex Whistler. With Helen Hayes. 


CALL IT A DAY (Jan. 28, 1936-——.) by 
Dodie Smith. From London. Producer: 
Theatre Guild, with Lee Ephraim. With 
Philip Merivale, Gladys Cooper, Jeanne 
Dante. 


END OF SUMMER (Feb. 17 .) by S.N. 
Behrman. Producer: Theatre Guild. With 
Ina Claire, Osgood Perkins. 


LOVE ON THE DOLE (Feb. 24 .) by 
Ronald Gow and Walter Greenwood. 
Producer: Maurice Barber. 


IDIOT’S DELIGHT (March 24—July 4) by 
Robert E. Sherwood. Producer: Theatre 
Guild. Directed by Bretaigne Windust. 
Setting by Lee Simonson. With Alfred 
Lunt and Lynn Fontanne. 


ON YOUR TOES (April 11 
comedy, with book by 
Richard Rodgers and George 


.) Musical 
Lorenz Hart, 


Abbott 


Alex Yokel. | 
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| MILLBROOK 


THEATRE — 
Millbrook, New York 


Management 
Charles S. Howard 
Edward Massey 


Technical Director—Eleanor Farrington 


July 8-11 
The Night of January 16th 


July 15-18 


The Circle 


July 22-25 


Jane Clegg 


July 29-—August 1 


Tons of Money 


Sts es Fs es 





music by the “: two. Producer: Dwight 
Deere Wiman. Choreography by George 


Balanchine. Directed by Worthington 
Miner. Settings by Jo Mielziner. With 
Ray Bolger, Tamara Geva and Luella 
Gear. 

| BURY THE DEAD (April 18 .) One- 
act drama by Irwin Shaw. Preceded by 
Prelude. Producer: Alex Yokel. Directed 
by Worthington Miner and Walter Hart. 

PRE-HONEYMOON (April 30 .) by 
Anne Nichols and Alford Van Ronkel. 
Producer: Anne Nichols. 

NEW FACES of 1936 (May ro .) Revue. 


Producer: Leonard Sillman. 


WINTERSET (June 1 .) Return en- 
gagement of the Maxwell Anderson drama. 
Producer: Guthrie McClintic. With Bur- 
gess Meredith. 


TO MY HUSBAND (June 1 .) by 
William H, Fulham. Producer: Joe Byron 
Totten. 


CLOSED 


CO-RESPONDENT UNKNOWN ( Feb. 11 
SAINT JOAN (March 9-May 23) 
BITTER STREAM (March 30-May 23) 
GILBERT AND SULLIVAN REPERTORY 
10—-May 23) 
ELIZABETH SLEEPS OUT (A pril 20-May 27) 
MOON OVER MULBERRY STREET (Jan. 13- 
May 30) 
CYRANO DE BERGERAC 
PARNELL (May 4-30) 
THE COUNTY CHAIRMAN (May 25 
ONE GOOD YEAR (Nov. 27—June 6) 
MAY WINE (Dec. 5—June 6) 
GHOsTs (May 11—June 6) 
A PRIVATE AFFAIR (May 14—June 6) 


May 23) 


(A pril 


(A pril 27 


-May 30) 


-30) 


When writing to advertisers please mention THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY 
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Manhattan Theatre Colony 
| OGUNQUIT PLAYHOUSE 
| Ogunquit, Maine 

Artists Appearing During the Season 


| Margaret Anglin uth Gordon 

| Frances Florence Reed 

| Thomas W. Ross Morgan Farle 

| Robert T. Haines Margalo Gillmore 

Wilfrid Sidney Fox 

| Charlotte Walker Edward 
Daisy A ion Jane Grey 
Rosemary Ames Lillian Foster 

| Stiano Braggiotti Joanna Roos 

| Violet Besson John Griggs 

| fvan Triesault uth Hammond 

| Cecile Wulff Anne Seymour 

| Howard Hull Lysie 

| Octavia Kenmore Harry Bellaver 

| William Swetland Charles Campbell 
Camilla Dalberg Henry Vincent 


Schedule of Plays 
June 29th to July 4th 
THREE WISE — by Austin Strong 


July 6th to July 11 
rs CHILDREN by Maxwell Ander- 


July 13th to July 18th 
KIND LADY by Edward Chodorov 
July 20th to July 25th 
RUSSET MANTLE by Lynn Riggs 
July 27th to August 1st 
(To Be Announced) 
August 3rd to August 8th 
ERSTWHIL ILE SUSAN by Marian DeForest 
Auge ie 10th to August 15th 
MADEMOISELLE by Jacques Deval & Grace 
Sean 
August 17th to August 22nd 
THE NIGHT OF TANUARY 16th by Ayn Rand 
August 24th to August 29th 
FRESH FIELDS by Ivor Novello 
August 31st to September 7th 


(To Be Announced) 
For Reservations Telephone 


WELLS, MAINE 70 

















On an Island in the 
Ocean near Cape Cod 


pm HIIDELAH PI 
and THEATRE WORKSHOP 
June, July, August 


Oak Blufts, Martha's Vineyard Island 
25th year 


Acting, Dancing, Stage Direction. 
Special acting opportunities for egeeets 





of the SPOKEN WORD nick 








and qualifying students. essional PAN rome ING and REHEARSAL MAKEUP 
att © nd playing adan in our 
awn Play Howse. Horseback’ Riding, CUS ARES? BA SAP 
mae ange il May, Cleveland, O. SPECIAL COU RSE FOR rEACHERS 
For catalogue address / For full information address: 
\, esol eR RCE, [| HILDA SEONG: Birector 








| The WESTCHESTER PLAYHOUSE 


| 
| | 
| 
| 


Lawrence Farms, Mt. Kisco, N. Y. 
DAY TUTTLE, Director 
RICHARD SKINNER, Manager 
in association with 
MME. TAMARA DAYKARHANOVA’'S 
SCHOOL FOR THE STAGE 


announce the third season of the 





| 
j 


SUMMER DRAMATIC WORKSHOP 


Eight weeks, July 6- Aug. 29 
Qualifying students will have oppor- 
tunity to appear with distinguished stars 
in Westchester Playhouse productions. 

For further information address: 

FRANCES DEITZ, Registrar 
Tamara Daykarhanova's School for the Stage 
29 West 56th Street, New York, N. Y. 





— 
=| BONSTELLE— 
School of Drama and Dance 


Jessie Bonstelle, Founder 
Percival Vivian, Director 


All branches of Dramatic Art including Classi- 
cal and Modern Dancing and Fencing. 


Special attention to Shakespeare 
and other classical Drama 


Thorough preparation for the professional 
stage or for teachers and directors. Adult, 
Junior and Children's Classes. Day or Evening. 
Summer Sessions, June 8 — August 29 
Fall Term begins October 5 
Arrangements made for those wish- 
ing to take any part of a course. 
Enroll Now 
Send for further information: 


1755 Broadway New York, N. Y. 














UNION COLLEGE Announces 





The 1936 MOHAWK 
DRAMA FESTIVAL 


will present 
MR. and MRS. COBURN 
alternating with 
MARGARET ANGLIN 
and other guest stars supported by a distinguished 


c y in 
PERFORMANCES 
MACBETH July 21 to July 25 
THE RIVALS July 28 to August 1 


THE COUNTRY CHAIRMAN §Ausust 4 to 8 
THE YELLOW JACKET August 11 to 15 
*MORONI August 18 to 22 
THE IMAGINARY INVALID August 25 to 29 
*Premier performance 

Saratoga Spe, Lake George, the Adirondacks, the 
Catskilis and the Berkshires within an hour's drive 
of the Festivel. 


INSTITUTE of the THEATRE 
July 6 to August 29 


UNUSUAL PROFESSIONAL OPPORTUN- 
ITY: Through 4 three-year grant from the Carnegie 
Corporetion, students who plen to undertake 
theatricel work as a profession and attain distinc - 
tion in this summer's work will be given a half 
Tuition Scholership for their second summer 
session. Those who pass the second summer | 
course, also with distinction, will be eligible as 
Junior Members of the Festival Company or Pro- 
duction Staff during their third summer at a salary 
of $25 a week for eight weeks. 
ACADEMIC WORK: An intensive study and 
training in the Arts and Crafts of the theatre for 
aporentices and academic teachers. By association 
with a professional organization, students learn 
at first hand. Also a course in Radio Technique. 
For full information write 
Mohawk Drama Festival 
_—_—_mas Union College, Schenectady, N. Y. aamall 




















Summer Session of the 


HILDA SPONG 
THEATRE SCHOOL 


(formerly held Beach Theatre, 
Falmouth, Cape Cod 


at 
THE PLAYHOUSE 
CAPE MAY, NEW JERSEY 
June 29th to August 30th 


Nine ane of intensive work in 
PEECH AND VOICE 











Stage, Screen, Radio, Personal Development 


Alviene «7% Theatre 


(40th Vear) 

Graduates: Lee Tracy, Fred Astaire, Peggy 
Shannon, Una Merkel, Zita Johann, etc. 
Stock theater appearances while learning 
DRAMA, SPEECH, MUSICAL COMEDY 
VOCAL and DANCE 


yveteenonat training — the only Dramatic School in 
he United States presenting its students a weekin 
each play, plus Talking Pictures and technical training 
in Sales. Diction, Make-up, Pantomime, Dialects, 
Characterization, Fencing, and twenty allied study 
subjects. 
Special Courses for Teaching 
Directing and General Culture 


For catalog 93 address 


Theodore Montaire, Sec’y 
66 West 85th St. New York City 























» 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


announces the 
eighth season 
of 


THE MICHIGAN 
REPERTORY PLAYERS 


Complete School of the Theatre 


1936 Summer Session 
June 26 to August 21 


For full particulars apply to 
VALENTINE B. WINDT 


Director 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 








CHOICE 
SCHOOLS 


The schools advertised in 
Theatre Arts Monthly are 
known to offer splendid training 
and to be reliable in every way. 
Please identify yourself as a 
reader of Theatre Arts when 
writing these schools, as special 
attention is given such inquiries. 
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FANNY BRADSHAW | 
Theatre Studio 
Speech and Acting Technique 
Individual Instruction 


Rehearsal Groups 


SUMMER SESSIONS 

July — August 
The Shakespeare Fortnightly | 
Hostelry 
Stratford-on-Avon, England | 
For information address 
136 East 67th Street | 
Phone Regent 4-3226 
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LORENZO, IN LOPE DE VEGA’S THE PASTRYBAKER 


Character study of the comic servant in the Spanish farce, presented by 
State College, Chico, California, H. L. Barney director. 
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JULY 1936 


THE WORLD AND THE THEATRE 


A TRILOGY FOR SUMMERTIME— 
THEATRE BOOKS — PRODUCERS 
& DRAMATISTS GET TOGETHER 


B’ AN accident far happier than those 
that usually fall to an editor’s lot, 
THEATRE ARTS is able to present to its 
readers this summer a trilogy on various 
forms of the communal theatre — that 
is, a theatre that grows out of the needs 
and desires of a given neighborhood and 
is, in one way or another, supported and 
patronized by the people of the neigh- 
borhood. The trilogy begins with this 
issue on ‘The Tributary Theatre’, its 
plays, organization and audience as a 
sound and already active foundation for 
communal theatres all over America. It 
goes on, in the August issue, to “The 
Theatre in Bali’, a record of what is prob- 
ably the finest surviving example of a 
life in which the arts belong to all the 
people and are an integral part of the 
social and spiritual experience of a co- 
operative agricultural community. The 
trilogy ends with the September issue, 
“The Soviet Theatre Speaks for Itself’, 
in which leading directors, designers, 
playwrights, and other artists of Soviet 
theatres explain the workings of a com- 
munal theatre based on a political idea. 

The idea of the trilogy was in no 





FEDERAL 
THEATRE 
PROJECT 










NOT only the New York Negro 
Theatre Unit of the Federal Theatre 
Project, with Macbeth, but several 
Negro groups throughout the coun- 
try, have taken advantage of the 
opportunity opened to them by the 
government Project. One of the most 
unusual experiments was the W. P. A.- 
Seattle Repertory Playhouse version 
of André Obey’s Noah, given in the 
spring and to be revived during the 
fifth annual summer drama festival 
of the Playhouse along with two 
other Negro works, Stevedore and a 
new revue, Swing, Gates, Swing! 
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STATISTICS on the state of the 
commercial theatre in outlying parts 
of the British Isles, recently pub- 
lished in the Manchester Guardian, 
afford provocative comparison to 
the American situation. Reports 
from sixteen cities show 63 theatres 
and music-halls, as against 77 five 
years ago, with the music-halls — 
the home of variety — often boast- 
ing a more thriving life than the 
‘straight’ houses. Birmingham has 
three theatres, three music-halls and 
the Repertory Theatre. The Alex- 
andra, the largest theatre in Hull, 
closed in 1930, has since reopened 
as a vaudeville house. The Grand 
Theatre in Nottingham, long a home 
of repertory, has become a movie 
pee ‘Things theatrical are in a 
ad way’ in Bristol, with three 
former legitimate theatres now hous- 
ing films. In Manchester the Hippo- 
drome was torn down to make way 
for a picture-house, the Palace 
houses only variety and pantomime 
and the Opera House finds difficulty 
in making suitable bookings. Cardiff 
has two variety theatres and one 
cinema. Glasgow has eight com- 
mercial theatres. Dublin has three 
repertory theatres but no commer- 
cial legitimate theatre. Belfast re- 
ports the stage ‘in a deplorable 
state’. If Great Britain is losing out 
with the legitimate stage, at least it 
still seems to retain some of its 
great love for variety — which is 
more than equally impoverished 
America can boast. 


* 
THE New York Theatre Building 
Code, shorn of a few provisions in- 
cluded by the theatre committee 
(like a widened apron and cross- 
aisles) but still vastly improved over 
the existing code, comes up for final 
attention by the Board of Aldermen 
as a part of the whole revised Build- 
ing Code. If all goes well, as it 
should, the new code will be law by 
the time this THEATRE ARTS appears. 
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sense planned in advance. It came be- 
cause of a quick turn in the thinking 
among Tributary Theatres, added to the 
fact that Miguel Covarrubias (who 
writes the entire Balinese issue) came 
back from Bali full of enthusiasm for the 
arts there — and loaded up with fasci- 
nating drawings of his own and with 
thousands of photographs made by 
Rose Covarrubias. These two events — 
supplemented by Jay Leyda’s stay in the 
U.S.S.R. and his response to Soviet ar- 
tists’ eagerness to have a turn in inter- 
preting their theatre to the world— 
completed the adventure. 

The most interesting part of the 
material, as it has been gathered to- 
gether, and has shaped itself in type, is 
the indication that the real foundation 
of the communal theatre is not a move- 
ment in art, nor a survival of primitive 
mores, nor an economic theory, but the 
communal spirit, as artists of any time 
and place are equipped to express it. 


eee the Drama Book Shop, that 
should be the soundest possible guide, 
come facts substantiating THEATRE ARTS’ 
contention that worth-while books on 
the theatre often build their audiences 
slowly and will hold them steadily if the 
publishers have courage enough to main- 
tain their editions in print beyond the 
limits allowed to novels and other quick- 
selling material. This does not, of course, 
refer to current plays, whose reading 
audience generally follows the news of 
the production and often ends there un- 
less the play happens to have an active 
life in little theatres. Stanislavsky’s My 
Life in Art is a good example of an im- 





—— 


THE WORLD AND THE THEATRE 


portant book that sold far more slimly 
than its importance warranted when it 
first came out, but that continues, in 
spite of a six-dollar price, to maintain a 
steady sale. Sheldon Cheney’s The The- 
atre, 3000 Years of Drama, Acting and 
Stagecraft, published in 1929, is another 
steady seller. Richard Boleslavsky’s 4ct- 
ing, the First Six Lessons has improved 
its sale each year since its first appear- 
ance in 1933. William Archer’s Play- 
making (1927) and George Pierce Bak- 
er’s Dramatic Technique (1919) still tie 
for first place in books on playwriting. 
There is always, a note says, a demand 
for good technical books, production, 
costumes, scenery and so forth, after 
they are several years old. 

Forward-looking publishers who are 
really interested in their theatre lists are 
beginning to sense this slower, cumula- 
tive habit of theatre books, but there is 
still missionary work to be done to con- 
vince them all. 


We looked like a deadlock be- 
tween the Dramatists’ Guild and 
the League of New York Theatres over a 
new play contract has finally been 
broken, and new contracts are being 
made. Both the managers and the play- 
wrights call themselves satisfied with the 
arrangement, and only the motion pic- 
ture companies are left bewailing the 
fate of younger dramatists who are not, 
in the new deal, placed quite so liberally 
at their tender mercies. One of the lead- 
ing motion picture companies has an- 
nounced that it will not back any play 
producers hereafter. This need hardly 


be classed as a major calamity. 


THE four-weeks ‘Spring Season’ at 
the Metropolitan Opera is over, with 
results satisfying to the directors, 
who have discovered that there is a 
large audience ‘for opera at popular 
prices’ decidedly willing to take 
advantage of the entertainment of- 
fered. The program introduced many 
new singers, several of whom may 
be expected to take their places in 
the winter repertory, and gave the 
American Ballet further outlet for 
their talents, notably with a new 
dance version of Gluck’s Orfeo and a 
new ballet for The Bat. The Bartered 
Bride was the major success among 
the operas, and report says that 
Muriel Dickson, who sang the lead- 
ing role, will join the winter season. 
It makes no mention of Miss Dick- 
son’s connection with the D’Oyly 
Carte Gilbert and Sullivan Com- 
pany, with which she was first seen 
in New York. That group, it is cheer- 
ing to note, returns to Broadway 
August 20 for an eight-weeks engage- 
ment. With the Metropolitan winter 
season opening late, Miss Dickson 
may be able to sing with both. 


* 

THREE new ballets are being fea- 
tured during the London engage- 
ment of de Basil’s Ballet Russe 
(opening June 15): Esquisse de 
Musique, choreography by Lichine 
to music by Glazounov; Symphonie 
Fantastique, Massine choreography, 
Berlioz music; and Danses Slaves et 
Tsiganes, seen in New York this 
spring, with choreography by Broni- 
slava Nijinska. 


a 

THE bill to allow the operation of 
restaurants and bars in New York 
theatres has been quashed for this 
year at least. But since all those con- 
cerned knew that a long fight was to 
be expected, the loss of the bill in 
committee is neither a surprise nor a 
great disappointment. It will be ad- 
vocated again when the new As- 
sembly meets next January. 
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Communal Theatre 


Indications of a Trend 


EDITH J. R. ISAACS 


HEATRE is theatre everywhere — actors, a play, an audience. The 
fj pom may be in a palace or a church; a university, a workers’ club 
or a Broadway show-shop; it may be a dancing floor, an inn-yard or a 
village street. Wherever it is, the likenesses are greater than the 
difference. Theatre is theatre everywhere. 

So, too, the theatre remains theatre always — time making even 
less difference, perhaps, than place. The Elizabethans are at home in 
Harlem, plays of Spain’s Golden Age are done from the West Coast to 
New England, and a story told centuries ago by Kalidasa is retold with 
success today in Pittsburgh. 

It is only at the moments when some change in form, material or 
method within the theatre itself is taking place that distinctions seem 
of first importance, perhaps because it is then that the theatre is most 
theatrical and dramatizes its own life most vigorously — heightening 
the old and the new and emphasizing the conflict between them. 

This is such a time of inner change, and there is hardly a feature 
in the organization, mechanics, business, art or social function of the 
theatre that is not now in flux, especially in America. It is a good time, 
therefore, to magnify the possibilities, to urge the changes on, wher- 
ever they are forward-looking. A century hence, or perhaps even ten 
years hence, we may look back upon our bustling efforts to influence 
the course of progress, and think again how little all change means in 
the theatre’s eternal form. We (or our children) may wonder why we 
fussed and fumed about a Building Code, and the price of seats, and 
the organization of an audience, and theatre taxes, and plays spelled 
to the letter of our time. So it may be as well to remind ourselves, if 
only to keep our courage up, that although the theatre remains, in 
essence, eternally the same, the relation between a theatre and the 
people that serve it and are served by it does change greatly from age 
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TRAFFIC SIGNALS: A JAZZ MORALITY BY A. M. DRUMMOND 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY DRAMATIC CLUB 


We are the blind! The blind are we! 
We...are...the... blina!! 
To us the blue of mountain, sky and sea 
Are but words spoken! 

Light of noon 

But warmth upon the hand! 

Silver glory of the moon 

Dews upon the cheek! 

The loftiest towers of man’s imagining 
Hang in the clouds unseen!! 

Gardens spread nets 


To trip our feet! 


Born into hot and cold, and sharp and 
blunt, and sweet and sour, and 
rushing around 

We go our round 

In darkness! 

But in our night 

We see 

Life as it may or may not be 

Life as it might be made to be 

Visions of life as it ought to be! 

For we must see what can not be seen! 

We must climb what the eye has not scanned! 


Gallagher 
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PLAYS OF THE SOCIAL SCENE. Both Paul Green and Albert Maltz saw 
their latest plays produced by Tributary Theatres this season. Green’s drama 
of college life (and its attendant disillusionment), The Enchanted Maze, was 
done for the first time by The Carolina Playmakers under the direction of 
Samuel Selden. Private Hicks, a short play by Albert Maltz, has been seen 
several times in workers’ theatres. The production below is that of the New 
Theatre of Philadelphia during the New Theatre League Festival. 


Roland Galen 
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to age — the control of the repertory and the box-office, the influence 
of the theatre upon communal life, the playwright’s power in educa- 
tion and in government, the opportunity of the artist in the art that 
(at its best) is, among all the arts, the most active and creative force. 


When Benjamin Kidd wrote, not many years ago, that the greatest 
contribution of our age to human society was the trend ‘from uncon- 
scious social cooperation to conscious social cooperation’, there was 
little enough evidence of the theatre’s participation in any such trend. 
But during the last twenty years the theatre has traveled faster in this 
direction than all the other arts, seeking to make up the lost distance 
between the times it is supposed to mirror and the outworn image it 
gives back. Today the current of the theatre, the idea of what part the 
theatre could play in our national life, is moving so fast that it is hard 
to keep pace with it. 

A year ago we left the Tributary Theatre seemingly headed 
toward a stronghold in the universities, as in the Middle Ages, and 
seeming to show again every indication of taking the same long, but 
fairly straight, road that it took then to build a new communal theatre 
out of the theatre of education. This was the summing up of the 
medieval round — which sounds not unfamiliar now: ‘Gradually the 
subject of the student plays . . . turned to more realistic subjects, 
and then to stories of the life around them, making the beginnings of 
folk-drama on the one hand, of journalistic and propaganda plays on 
the other. Then a change came quickly, and when the school plays 
attracted audiences that more than filled the college auditoriums, the 
players moved out to the Town Halls, and we had the medieval equiv- 
alent of the civic theatre.’ 

In many places, during this year, the crowded university players 
have already moved out to the Town Halls, or their equivalents. In 
others the townsfolk have been invited to come in and share the in- 
creasing number of new playhouses in the schools and colleges. More 
often still, graduates of university Schools of the Theatre and De- 
partments of Drama have gone out into communities where there was 
no theatre whatever and — under the impulse of a growing ‘sense of 
theatre’ — established groups with some civic backing or association. 


More and more the words ‘communal theatre’ are coming to be 
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familiar in our vocabulary — from Duluth to Honolulu. We do not all 
mean the same thing by the words; most of us have not quite figured 
out exactly what we do mean. To some a ‘communal theatre’ is a 
theatre subsidized or partly subsidized by a municipality, free of rent 
and taxes if nothing else; to some it is a theatre in which everybody in 
the community is welcome as worker or audience; to some it is a the- 
atre that public-spirited citizens have built and endowed, wholly or in 
part, for the benefit of the people of the community. In every case it is 
something not entirely commercial, although it may be expected to 
make money (not for an individual, but for the further uses of the 
theatre). It is not limited to the use, or the leadership, of a small 
group. Generally speaking, the expression testifies to our growing 
recognition of the fact that the theatre may be more than education, 
more than a business, more even than an art; that somehow it should 
belong to the people, not only as their right but as their responsibility. 
Moreover, the words ‘communal theatre’ have about them the as- 
sumption that the theatre should in some way, wherever it is — in a 
village or in a city, in a university or a civic centre, in a ‘neighbor- 
hood’ or on a main street — grow as the response to a demand of the 
people who live where it is. It should reflect their desires in plays and 
players; mirror their habits, labors and hopes; act as a proving ground 
to their young playwrights, actors, directors; interpret them to their 
neighbors; welcome their professional artist guests; but — because it 
represents the community not only through facts and figures, but 
through the power of creative imagination — it should be able to 
keep always one step ahead of the community’s average taste, talent 
and ambitions. All of which is a large order. 


The fairly sudden stirrings toward a communal theatre may have 
been influenced this year by two things: first, the Federal Theatre 
Project; second, the young and eager life of so-called workers’ theatres, 
which are, unfortunately, still far too often not theatres of workers at 
all, but theatres of didactic intellectuals who undertake to lead the 
workers in the way they should go. These latter theatres are the most 
audible in the world. They rush into speeches and into print on every 
possible occasion, filling the mails so full that the more economical 
experimental theatres and the closely budgeted university theatres 
gasp at the amount of money they have to spend for paper, print and 
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AMERICAN PREMIERES. Top, Precious Land by Robert Whitehand, 
University of Oklahoma, Rupel J. Jones director. The Red Barn by Emmet 
Lavery, author of The First Legion, Bard College, Harold Bassage director. 
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NOAH 

Among the most popul: ur of the newer plays is André Obey’s lovely poetic 
drama. At the U niversity of lowa Theatre, it was given a distinctive back 
ground by Charles E lson, who did not rely on previous versions of the play 
for his settings. The production was staged by Sydney H. Spayde, lighted by 
H. D. Sellman, and had music specially composed for it by Josey yh Elson. 
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postage. But while it might be distinctly to their artistic advantage to 
save more of their money for production and rehearsal, and use less 
of it for proselytizing, it is only fair to remember that proselytizing is a 
major part of their business — since they use the theatre not as an 
end but as a tool. Moreover, they have, among other things, already 
accomplished one thing that is useful not only to themselves but to the 
whole world of the theatre. They have helped, as advertising men say, 
to ‘sell the market’; they have put the word ‘theatre’ a million times 
where two million eyes could not escape it. 

The Federal Theatre Project, especially Mrs. Flanagan’s plan for 
it, has aided by focussing attention on the great variety of forms that 
a theatre can take in service to a community, by stating the almost 
endless number of its socially useful and artistically satisfying aspects. 
It has done something else that is enormously valuable. By the low 
prices charged for seats, it has added factual box-office evidence to the 
contention that there is a vast audience over the country that would 
go to plays if they could afford it, rather than to motion pictures; that 
the motion pictures have not killed the real theatre audience, but have 
usurped the theatre buildings, drawn off from the theatres the audience 
that wanted easy, inexpensive entertainment but did not really care 
for theatre, left stranded the smaller audience that really did want 
theatre but could not afford to pay exorbitantly for the pleasure, and 
taken from the commercial theatre all opportunity to serve as a 
‘training ground’ for a new audience over the country. Thousands of 
the Federal Theatre audience have never seen an acted play. Most of 
them have not been to a theatre for many years. 


The remnant of an older audience added to the young new audience 
trained by the tributary theatres — amateur, educational, experi- 
mental, and now by the Federal Theatre Project — make a group of 
such size today that they are worth any theatre’s most serious atten- 
tion. Many thousands of the Tributary Theatre folk are graduates of 
the seven hundred or more college departments of drama; hundreds of 
thousands have made up the college audiences. They are already 
‘theatre-minded’; they are an audience ready and prepared not only 
for a fine professional but for the communal theatre. (Perhaps the 
large, intelligent, responsive audience that welcomed Winterset back to 
New York on its opening night, ‘at popular prices’, filling the balcony 
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to the last seat, was an early and typical representation of this new 
audience.) 

The Federal Theatre Project has, on the other hand, already shown 
that if a theatre is to strike roots and flourish in a community, it can- 
not be simply a dictated government agency or a tool of party politics, 
any more than it can be a transplanted shoot of the market-place 
theatre, or, for that matter, of a theatre ruled by a small university 
czar. It cannot be regimented from without. It must grow from 
within. 

Whereas we used to say that to be successful a theatre must pro- 
vide its audience with what the audience wants, leaving the theatre 
leaders (the business men, producers, directors) to discover what 
that is and to initiate the policy, we shift our ground today and say 
more wisely that a community audience must itself create the kind of 
theatre that it wants and that it is willing to pay for. That shift in the 
relation between the audience and the theatre is, perhaps, the chief 
and basic difference between the communal theatre and every other 
kind. In a commercial theatre, the producer gambles his taste against 
the desires of the people. An experimental theatre dictates its reper- 
tory by the artistic capacity of its director or directing group. A uni- 
versity theatre has limits imposed upon it by the scheme of education 
of which it is a part. All of the older forms of subsidized theatre — 
court theatres, state theatres and so forth — were an expression of the 
personal desires and finances or of the politics of individuals or of gov- 
ernments. A communal theatre that is to be really worthy of its name 
takes all of its cues from its audience, who must, directly or in- 
directly, organize the theatre, patronize the plays, and pay the bills. 
From every point of view, ‘a consummation devoutly to be wished’! 
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A VARIETY 
OF SETTINGS 
IN 
TRIBUTARY 
THEATRE 


PRODUCTIONS 


W. S. Gilbert’s comedy, 
Engaged, done against 
and through a pair of 
eyeglasses by The Mum- 
mers of St. Louis, directed 
by Willard Holland. 
André Obey’s Noah, as 
given by the University 
Civic Theatre of Denver, 
Walter Sinclair director. 
Third, The School for 
Scandal, as conceived 
against a modern im- 
pressionistic background 
(and in modern dress) by 
The Players Club of Co- 
lumbus under the direc- 
tion of Stokes McCune. 

















Sterne-Everett 





SHAKESPEARE, SHAW, ANDERSON. E nterprising directors welcome 
an opportunity for hz ndling crowds. Warner Bentley’ S produc tion of Julius 
Caesar was the most successful offering of The Dartmouth Players’ year. 
The revival of Shaw’s The Shewing-up of Blanco Posnet by the | ittle Theatre 
of Wilkes-Barre was under the guidance of Walter Young. And Sawyer Falk 
staged Maxwell Anderson’s The Sea Wife at Syracuse University. 
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The British and Their Bard 


IVOR BROWN 


I USED to be said that the British would do anything for their Na- 

tional and Immortal Bard except endure his works, but the tradi- 
tional practice of dishonoring prophets and poets in their own country 
scarcely applies nowadays to Shakespeare in England. It is true that 
the renewed efforts to build a Shakespeare National Memorial Thea- 
tre in the capital have met with rather small response. But the Strat- 
ford-on-Avon festival grows larger and financially more successful 
every year, while the “Old Vic’ continues to administer to London in 
winter the services which Stratford offers to the Midlands in summer. 
In a lovely corner of Regent’s Park, Mr. Sydney Carroll has provided 
—and with lavish expenditure on production — Open-Air Shake- 
speare during the last three summers. Probably his season will happen 
again this year, but, as I write, the plans have not been settled. Then 
in the commercial theatre Shakespeare has been escorted by the direc- 
tion and executive genius of Mr. John Gielgud to a new and astonish- 
ing popularity. His recent productions of Hamlet and Romeo and Fuliet 
at the New Theatre established new records for both plays in respect 
of length of run. When he takes these tragedies on the road, playgoers 
fight and faint in their desperate efforts to get within the doors. To 
put it bluntly, William, at the moment, is something of a Wow. 

The Stratford-on-Avon Festival now lasts from the middle of April 
to the middle of September. It has become enormously popular not 
only with the Shakespeare Scholars and Pilgrim Spinsters from all 
over the world, but even with the solid bourgeois of the English Mid- 
land towns and shires who drive over on a summer evening to dine and 
see the play. A great many dull theses have been written for academic 
rewards on remote subjects and personalities of the theatre; a better 
task for the intelligent student than disinterring dramatists better 
left ensepulchred would be a paper on the Influence of Motor-Trans- 
port on the Art of the Theatre. The whole subject of the Summer 
Theatres in America would be open to him and the case of Stratford in 
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England would be especially relevant. When the theatre was first 
built there in 1879 — amid general protest that it was an absurd 
waste of money — it remained open for ten days in the year. In 1886 
Sir Frank Benson started his Festivals, but there was only audience 
enough to last a week. In 1914 there was only seven weeks of Shake- 
speare at Stratford. Then came the popular motor-car and motor-coach 
and in 1932 the added interest of the new Memorial Theatre, largely 
built and endowed by the American money and support which Sir 
Archibald Flower worked so faithfully to raise. And here let me quote 
from Sir Archibald’s own words: 

‘In 1894 about 4,000 attended the Festival. In 1904 this had 
grown to 14,000 and in 1935 over 150,000 attended, by which time the 
Festival had expanded to 22 consecutive weeks. So many were turned 
away disappointed that during the past winter seating accommoda- 
tion has been increased by 150, and other important alterations have 
been made to add to the comfort of the audience in all parts of the 
house.’ 

I certainly advise a visit to Stratford. All arrangements for seats 
and accommodation can be made in London and the distance is not 
great, two hours by express train and three by car. The town is pleas- 
ant and the various antiquities are genuine, well-preserved, and well- 
explained by the employees of the Birthplace Trust. I can imagine no 
lovelier stroll for a summer evening than through the gardens of New 
Place along the water-front to Trinity Church with the pleasant ripple 
of the Avon for music and its swans for company. The performances 
are not always first-class, but this year the standard is high. It is the 
second year of Mr. Iden Payne’s direction and Mr. Payne’s name 
needs no recommendation to the American public. 

The trouble naturally has been the difficulty of collecting a really 
efficient team of players for so long a season out of London. In order to 
have seven or eight plays ready for immediate production in April, 
there is a gruelling period of rehearsal in the early spring and after that 
the company is kept at Stratford until mid-September. This eats up a 
very large part of the year; the salaries, though good for repertory 
work, cannot compete with film-offers; and young actors of promise 
are often frightened of being once labelled Shakespearean lest that 
label should stick too close and too long and hinder their engagement 
in more profitable modern work. Furthermore, with the sudden boom 
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in British films as well as the constant draining away of talent to 
Hollywood, the young player of promise has become a very independ- 
ent person. He has several worlds as his oyster and this makes Stratford 
look like one of the minor shell-fish to him. 

Nevertheless good progress has been made. The 1936 company is 
unusually sound on the male side. The late director of productions, 
Mr. Bridges Adams, fought hard to combat the charge of parochialism 
and Mr. Iden Payne has carried on the campaign to win Stratford an 
European reputation instead of a local name. Both have asked dis- 
tinguished visitors to direct plays at Stratford and Mr. Komisarjevsky 
has several times enlivened Stratford’s politics, once by the adven- 
turous modernism of his approach to Macbeth, at other times by the 
whimsical and most untraditional treatment of The Merchant of Ven- 
ice and The Merry Wives of Windsor. This year he has handled King 
Lear and made an imposing but otherwise undecorated stairway the 
sounding-board for that great cry of woe while lighting does the work 
of scenery. Mr. Payne’s own methods of direction are a little more 
sumptuous; he employs a pillared stage, as a rule, which suggests the 
pent-house at the back of the Elizabethan platform; behind the pillars 
he can manipulate a rich variety of curtains and of tableaux according 
as the play demands. He is particularly anxious to sustain the con- 
tinuity of the scenes and the close contact of the audience with the 
players. Consequently he does not drop the curtain between the mod- 
ern proscenium arches, but only between the pillars of his pent-house 
and the audience is saved from that feeling of remoteness which is so 
fatal to enjoyment of Elizabethan drama. 


There are eight plays on the rota at Stratford this summer, Romeo, 
Lear, Fulius Caesar, The Merchant, Twelfth Night, Much Ado, The 
Shrew, and, refreshing choice, Troilus and Cressida. The last is played 
in Jacobean dresses and properly, for it belongs far more to the world 
of Essex and Raleigh than of Agamemnon and Achilles. The selection, 
it will be seen, combines the conventional with the unusual and the 
execution, as far as I have seen it, is satisfactory, balancing the ex- 
perience of the elder players with the freshness of some promising 
novices. Stratford may be described as a Theatre of the Centre; its 
direction is open to radical ideas, but is not obsessed by them. It has 
to remember the raw school-party as well as the Shakespearean spe- 
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cialist. When you are drawing 150,000 playgoers in one summer to a 
country town, your methods must have catholic attraction. 

Stratford, on the working of 1935, showed a surplus of nearly fifty 
thousand dollars, much of which has been put into structural improve- 
ment of the playhouse. One can hardly talk about profits in the case of 
an endowed institution which has no rent to pay. The situation by the 
banks of the Avon, banks now so carefully fertilised for Shakespearean 
performances by American money, is not comparable to that on the 
banks of the Thames, where Mr. Bronson Albery, as manager, Mr. 
John Gielgud as actor and director, three young women who do stage- 
decoration under the name of Motley, and a company of many talents 
have converted Shakespeare from a forlorn hope of the well-inten- 
tioned producer into a fashionable dramatist and purveyor of ‘smash 
hits’. As a matter of fact visitors to London this summer will not see 
Shakespeare at the New Theatre, the Bronson-Gielgud headquarters. 
There is to be a change and Tchekov’s The Seagull is this season’s 
choice. But a visit to that piece, whose rendering is sure to be sensitive 
and intelligent, may perhaps explain why Gielgud in Shakespeare is so 
popular. 

Shakespeare, on his rare appearances in the commercial theatres 
of central London, has been, in the past, overlaid by sumptuosities of 
spectacle or the vanities of star performers. The producers began with 
an inferiority complex. They said to themselves, ‘This is poetry, a 
classic, a slab of culture; grand, but nobody wants it. Therefore let us 
bank on the scenery or let us feature personalities.’ Mr. Gielgud, on 
the other hand, starts with the opposite assumption. He says to him- 
self, “This is the work of a master. Let us get out of its way. Let it move 
freely on its own merits; let us disentangle it from irrelevant display 
and the public will realise that those plays of Shakespeare are not cul- 
tural inflictions or dreary slices of the educational curriculum but 
really exciting and tremendous things.’ So his Hamlet was at once 
poetical and logical, a clear-cut presentation of a story in terms of 
stage and not a star-performance only or a grand cultural occasion. 
Every part was carefully considered and the player was given his or 
her chance to be just as prominent as the role would allow. The same 
was true of Romeo and Fuliet. This tragedy was not submerged in 
Italian scenery or shouted down by crowd-effects. It was played with 
speed, simplicity, and humour. Of course Mr. Gielgud’s own personal- 
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ity and the distinction of his playing has had much to do with these 
successes, but he has not featured or exploited his own gifts and tal- 
ents. He has put them at the service of a composite and sensitive 
production. 

Mr. Gielgud gathered his early fame and his Shakespearean expe- 
rience at the “Old Vic’. This theatre, which is not open in the summer 
months, supplies classical drama or opera at extremely cheap prices. It 
can do this because it has a certain amount of financial subvention 
from charitable bodies, but not from the State or the City. Its dramatic 
programme used to be almost exclusively Shakespearean, but there 
has been a growing tendency to vary the bill with what may be called 
modern classics, Ibsen, Tchekov, Shaw, and even Wilde or R. C. Sher- 
riff. The audiences apparently prefer this. Ibsen’s Peer Gynt and 
Tchekov’s The Cherry Orchard have drawn the largest audiences in 
recent times and Peer Gynt was so successful in a truncated form that 
it was subsequently played in full (from 5.30 to 11) by the same com- 
pany at the sister house built on the historic site of Sadler’s Wells. 
Naturally, since Shakespeare has been instated by Mr. Gielgud as a 
best-seller in the West End, there is less need for the exclusively 
Shakes} «arean ministrations of the ‘Old Vic’ and the future may find 
that theatre continually broadening its policy; although it has finan- 
cial aid, it is not independent of box-office results and, if Shaw pays 
better than Shakespeare, it is not a fact which can be wholly over- 
looked by the Governors. 


The British have a taste and a capacity for unorganised activity. 
If Shakespeare had been a German, then Shakespearean performances 
would be multiplied, unified under elaborate State control. Germany at 
present is acting Shakespeare a good deal; the Bard, if not German, 
can pass as Aryan and that aspect of his many-faceted Muse which 
can be called Heroic may be attuned to Nazi notions. He must now be 
rendered with Gothic honours and all things solemn about him. The 
modernism of Hans Rothe’s amusing Shakespearean restatements 
has been forbidden. 

In England you may handle Shakespeare as you please, perhaps 
because the authorities care nothing either way. But the modern- 
dress renderings have ceased to be modern. 

The idea of combining and reshaping to a single plan our Shake- 
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spearean programmes arises from time to time. But the English do not 
care about efficiency and co-ordination. Nor do theatre people of any 
nation easily combine and co-operate. So Stratford and the ‘Old Vic’ 
remain rivals with over-lapping seasons and wholly separate person- 
nel. In the West End Shakespeare is at the mercy of managerial im- 
pulse. Mr. Gielgud has put William on the map once more, but, if he 
slipped off it again, there would be no public action to save the 
situation. 

As for our Shakespeare National Memorial Theatre, that visionary 
palace has attracted (along with the support of one rich man) a most 
imposing amount of apathy; for thirty years it has been repeatedly 
blessed by the grave and the good, but it never gets built and I foresee 
another thirty years passing before its first brick is dropped. We had 
an All-Star Shakespeare matinée on its behalf last winter and the ap- 
palling dullness of that may have dealt the Cause such a blow as to 
stun it for another fifty years. In any case, without this august affair, 
we do, as I have endeavoured to show, maintain and enjoy consider- 
able Shakespearean rites. Prospero’s revels are not ended nor have his 
actors vanished into thin air. 
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RUSSIA IN IRELAND: FRANCE IN AMERICA. The Dublin Gate Thea- 
tre in Dostoievsky’s Crime and Punishment, directed by Hilton Edwards, de- 
signed by Micheal MacLiammoir. Below, the dependable Cyrano de Bergerac, 
at the University of Nebraska, staged by H. Alice Howell and Hart Jenks. 
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AN ANCIENT POETIC DRAMA. The Shakuntala of Kalidasa, produced 


by Albert Lovejoy for the Carnegie Institute of Technology. 





The English Scene 


Poet’s Theatre in Practice 


ASHLEY DUKES 


ee over two years ago (in THEATRE ARTS, March 1934) I tried to 
outline the working conditions of a small professional theatre in a 
large modern city, a metropolis for choice. It was assumed that 
‘small’ indicated a seating capacity of 150 to 250, and ‘professional’ 
implied not only the paid status of all concerned in the work of the 
playhouse but the dependence of most of them upon the organization 
for a regular living wage. It was further assumed that such a theatre 
would aim at presenting works of art, for the reason that it could not 
hope to compete with larger houses in producing articles of commerce. 
And it was made clear that the theatre could have nothing to do with 
what is generally called ‘repertory’, but must perform each of its plays 
for a run limited only by the financial response of the public. Only in 
this way could it possibly pay the costs of each separate production, or 
alternatively have a chance of making its successes pay for its failures. 
In brief, this small professional house was to reproduce in miniature 
all the economic conditions of the larger theatre on Shaftesbury 
Avenue (or the Grands Boulevards, or the Kurfiirstendamm or Broad- 
way), but at the same time to pursue an artistic policy of its own. It 
was not to be subsidized by any benevolent capitalist, but either to 
pay its way from month to month and season to season or cease to 
exist. 

The estimate of working costs was based on London figures and 
partly on actual London experience, and I learned from several 
American correspondents that it seemed to them too good to be true. 
I agree that roughly 100% should be added to all figures of salaries, 
wages, rents and other working costs, and also (happily) to receipts 
and authors’ royalties, in order to get the corresponding American 
picture. But on the English scale the argument was that such a theatre 
could be made to pay its way with receipts of just over £100 (or $500) 
in a week of eight performances, this being half-capacity; and that it 
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had only to increase these receipts to three-quarters or full capacity to 
become a flourishing institution supporting a company of artists and 
their dramatist. Like every larger theatre, it must spread its produc- 
tion costs for each play over the first few weeks of the run, and should 
they not be covered the play must be taken off as a loss; but a reason- 
able estimate would limit these initial costs to a sum of £75 to £150 — 
or one-tenth of the amount spent in a theatre seating ten times the 
number of people. Actually nearly all costs of running could be put 
down on the basis of one-tenth of the larger theatre’s figure. And the 
logic of the estimate in general was that the small theatre is more 
easily filled (granting a distinctive policy), more economically run, 
and better suited to the needs of to-day than are its competitors. 

It happens now that this argument has been substantiated by 
many months’ experience of the Mercury, which I direct; and it may 
be worth while recording the actual figures of income and expenditure 
which have made it possible to show regular balances on the credit 
side. But since many factors other than financial have contributed to 
this result, it will be well to group them under various headings, 
physical, artistic and economic, as follows. 

Playhouse. Situated in Kensington, nearly three miles from what is 
usually considered London theatre land. Car park adjacent. Building 
conspicuous and well adapted to the uses of exterior advertisement. 
Capacity, including standing places, 150. Stage 30 feet wide and 24 
feet deep including projecting apron. Proscenium opening 18 feet. 
Modest but efficient lighting installation. Space in wings and flies very 
limited. Dressing rooms for a company of 25. Cloakrooms, bars and 
foyers for audience. Rental based on capital expenditure, £12 weekly 
($60). Economic rental including all taxes and depreciation allowance, 
£17 ($85). 

Policy. The Mercury produces plays by poets, written either in 
verse or in verse and prose. The first play, T. S. Eliot’s Murder in the 
Cathedral, ends its run after 180 consecutive performances. Sub- 
sequent plays include Reverie of Policeman, a modern verse-comedy by 
Humbert Wolfe; The Tower to Heaven, a tragedy of Nimrod of Babylon 
by J. Redwood Anderson; Shakespeare’s Coriolanus presented as a 
political chamber-drama; Noah and the Waters, a modern satire by 
C. Day Lewis; and Cranmer, a Canterbury Festival play by Charles 
Williams. No translations are contemplated, but only original plays in 
the English language. Living writers come first. 
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Publicity. This theatre has a definite news value, which it is likely 
to retain as long as it does not produce plays too often. ‘Repertory’ 
changes of bill would not be advisable. Hard-worked dramatic critics 
should not be bidden to its first nights oftener than once in two or 
three months. A friendly attitude of the Press makes for news para- 
graphs, and so forth, but ordinary publicity methods are useless. 
Regular advertisements are inserted in three morning and two evening 
papers, and in numerous weeklies; also in the official guides of the 
booking agencies, through whom many seats are sold. The mailing list, 
including people who have already paid for seats and visited the 
theatre, numbers several thousand names. Total cost of advertising, 
Press and postal, from £20 to £30 weekly ($100 to $150). It moves 
from the lower figure to the higher on any drop in receipts. There are 
no display advertisements except outside the building and in local 
stores and key positions. 

Prices. All the seating is on one tier. Middle seats, 6/ ($1.50); back 
seats, 3/6 ($.85); side seats, 2/6 ($.60). These prices include about 
15% tax. Net capacity is £24 ($120) a performance. Audiences in 
general pay what they can afford; the demand for all classes of seats is 
about equal. Programs cost 6d ($.12), but hat and coat rooms are free. 
All seats can be reserved in advance, and most of them are in practice 
so reserved; a few people come hopefully to the doors. Standing places 
cost only 1/3 ($.30). 

Audience. This cannot be a popular theatre in the widest sense; 
even the cheapest seats will be beyond the means of many. Accepting 
this drawback, we must seek to attract the educated non-playgoing 
public (including the new generation that has abandoned stage for 
screen). It would seem that this public is relatively large, and it is 
likely to be loyal to a listener’s theatre. Return visits to the same play 
are not unusual. One unknown patron mentioned at the box-office 
that he had seen Murder in the Cathedral seventeen times at the 
Mercury, and asked if this was a record. We were unable to tell him — 
other faces had been nearly as regularly seen. The physical situation 
of the theatre helps to create a local audience — Kensington is proud 
of not being a London suburb but a royal borough adjacent to the 
West End. On the average one spectator in twenty buys a copy of the 
play in the theatre; this seems to indicate a positive taste for litera- 
ture. The audience for Eliot’s play was much reinforced by clergy and 


devotees; the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishop of London and 
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others of the Bench came to see it. For the same ecclesiastical reasons, 
another section of the possible audience may have stayed away — 
but it is still too early to generalize. The proportion of the sexes is in- 
teresting, however. At afternoon performances, as in other theatres, 
women form the vast majority; but in the evenings one is struck by 
the unusually large number of men. The theatre bar reports a fairly 
consistent volume of trade. 

Administration and Routine. The theatre requires a business man- 
ager and at least two secretaries or box-office assistants, one of whom 
is at the end of the booking line all day. It also requires an advisory 
stage director and a back-stage staff of two workers, who assist the 
domestic staff with cleaning. Program sellers, assisting at the bar, 
complete the establishment. The cost roughly absorbs the receipts of 
one full performance out of the weekly seven. This is naturally a higher 
proportion than in larger theatres, but its necessity as a minimum ex- 
pense is clear enough. Everything depends on the smooth working of 
this primary organisation (which continues to function at about two- 
thirds of the normal cost when the theatre is closed). 

Authors and Plays. The standard contract with dramatic poets 
(not playwrights, if you please) provides for the payment of a royalty 
of 5% on the gross receipts during the run of the play at the Mercury, 
and for the right of the management to transfer it elsewhere, either in 
London or on tour, at their discretion, on payment of a scale of royal- 
ties duly set forth and agreed. Most poets will further agree to make 
the theatre their agent, on commission, for amateur performances in 
Great Britain and professional and amateur performances in America. 
This ensures that a successful play will bring a small income to the 
Mercury by way of subsidiary rights. The contract is for a period of 
three years, renewable by mutual consent. Dramatic poets are wanted 
at rehearsal and it is hoped that over a period of years they will decide 
to write for the company and the theatre. Some of them are already 
doing so. 

Acting and Direction. In London there is no difficulty in assembling 
a good company for a small theatre, provided (a) that the artist’s en- 
gagement for the run of the play is actually terminable on the artist’s 
part on two weeks’ notice, and (b) that each artist receives an agreed 
percentage of the gross weekly receipts, with a basic minimum salary 
or expense allowance. With a cast of say twelve, it is possible to pay 
percentages varying from two to ten according to the part; and if the 
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play is doing well the basic salary can be nearly doubled in every case. 
The total of such percentages, including the author’s, must never ex- 
ceed forty or forty-five; but with gross receipts anywhere near capac- 
ity the total sum available is not to be despised. An actor on a high 
percentage scale, and necessary for a leading part, will contract for the 
run of the play without conditions. And in the smaller parts we have 
had only two changes during a seven months’ run. The artist responsi- 
ble for directing the play, whether a member of the cast or not, can 
also be remunerated by percentage; and this means an important 
reduction in the original cost of mounting. 

Costume, Scene and Stagecraft. The only satisfactory way of dealing 
with these problems is to hire nothing beyond an occasional wig, but to 
design and make everything in the workshops of the theatre. In the 
long run it is also the cheapest way, and the theatre builds up a ward- 
robe and properties for future use. It may not be desirable to attach a 
school of general acting to a poet’s theatre, which in the nature of 
things is calculated to unfit its players for appearance on the ordinary 
stage; but it seems very desirable to form a school of stagecraft where 
little theatre producers can learn about properties, costumes, make-up 
and stage lighting, and the Mercury is taking steps to establish a 
school of this kind. This school will not only be self-supporting and 
even contributory to the resources of the theatre, but it will also make 
for economy in costume and scene, through existing material being 
used. 

Financial Results. 1 do not propose to give the complete figures 
relating to the first play of the poet’s theatre, but to make a brief 
summary of the results that have attended this production of a play 
by a living poet. Length of initial run, 7 months. Number of per- 
formances, 180. Number of persons paying for admission, 22,000. 
Average receipts at each performance, £20 ($100). Highest weekly 
receipts in 8 performances, £194 ($970). Lowest weekly receipts in 5 
performances, £90 ($450). Highest weekly salary paid to any actor, 
£19 ($95). Lowest weekly salary or expense allowance (excluding 
chorus), £3.10.0 ($17). Royalties paid to dramatic poet, about £230 
($1150). Number of copies of printed play sold in theatre, about 800, 
at published price 5/ ($1.25). Profit of the run as yet unknown, but 
sufficient to pay for five failures, probably more. The largest item, 
namely goodwill, is not here taken into account. 

I should like to stress one point, which is that the small theatre (and 
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the poet’s theatre in particular) lives not only from hand to mouth, 
by balancing its weekly expenditure against revenues in the ordinary 
way, but on the income of the important subsidiary rights that are 
under its control. Plays of any considerable moment have longer lives 
than ordinary plays. Plays by poets have a life extending into the 
second or third generation. One must therefore envisage not only a 
small playhouse capable of giving adequate and financially successful 
performances, but an institution capable of dealing with the properties 
and copyrights created. This is especially important because of the 
close relation between the small professional theatre and the little 
theatre movement in general. 


Ann Arbor Drama Festival 


BURNS MANTLE 


I DO NoT know just when the road began to fail. For the last quarter- 

century at least we have been hearing of the gradual disintegration 
of that one-time glamorous antenna of the theatre that is bedded and 
bred on Broadway. Probably the road first began to fail shortly after 
the first surprised promoters of the nickelodeon found that they were 
entertaining larger and larger crowds in their nickel and dime moving 
picture theatres. Those were the days when even a fourth or fifth 
view of the Empire State Express hurtling down the tracks into the 
very faces of a quivering, wide-eyed audience was an exciting adven- 
ture, however hard it was on the eyes. 

Certainly attendance upon the so-called popular-priced circuits 
began dwindling shortly after the early introduction of feature pic- 
tures. The cheaper theatre’s high-priced neighbor, the aristocratic two- 
dollar theatre, playing the stars, and also number two, three and four 
companies boldly advertised as carrying ‘the original New York cast’ 
or as being ‘direct from the Herald Square Theatre, New York’, began 
slipping a few years later. 

There was, I think, a temporary revival of interest in legitimate 
attractions on tour during the days of prosperity bordering on the 
boom that crashed in 1929. After that nothing save abandoned play- 
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Top, The Chocolate Soldier at Le Petit Théatre du Vieux Carré, Bernard Szold 
director. Below, two versions of Ruddigore: Valentine B. Windt’s, University 
of Michigan; John A. Russell’s, University of Manitoba, Winnipeg. 











MARK TWAIN: PUPPET 


A figure from Tony Sarg’s workshop, which will figure in the Marionette 
Theatre to be directed by Sarg at the Texas Centennial in Dallas. The 
theatre is the first to be built especially for marionette performances. 





ANN ARBOR DRAMA FESTIVAL 


houses, shreds of scenery and the loyal memories of those theatre 
lovers whom positively nothing can dismay was left of the road. 

Then it was that we had reports of the formation of this Little 
Theatre group and that Art Theatre group in hundreds of towns and 
villages that were already missing the living theatre and determined 
that it should not die. At least not as predicted. 

It is the Ann Arbor activity associated with the University of 
Michigan to which I wish to call attention. It was there that the idea 
of an annual spring dramatic festival was born. And it was there that 
the liveliest spark in the banked fires of the legitimate theatre interest 
was first fanned back into a healthy flame by Robert Henderson, 
promoter of the festival. 

The festival idea admittedly was neither new nor original. There 
had been a May music festival conducted most successfully in Ann 
Arbor for years. It still precedes the Dramatic Festival each spring. 
And there have been annual drama festivals in Europe — at Malvern 
and Stratford, at Florence and Salzburg — for many centuries. But 
the idea was new in America and the fact that Mr. Henderson took the 
high standards of these European festivals as a guide is responsible, I 
believe, not only for the high standards he has maintained but also 
for the success of the enterprise and the satisfaction of the following it 
has builded. The attendance upon last year’s five-week festival num- 
bered 30,000. Which is six thousand to the week and, I assume, prac- 
tical capacity. 

Looking over the record of these drama festivals and the ascending 
scale they have followed I marvel at the young promoter’s courage and 
persistence. He had come through college to his master’s degree with 
some little experience managing student shows when he decided upon 
the festival adventure. His father, who is the Dean of the institution, 
frankly declared that he had much rather Robert should devote his 
attention to the law, or at least to medicine, (which was very like a 
dean) but, if he insisted on the theatre idea, he (father) would certainly 
not make a scene (which is also like a dean, they having high regard 
for professional dignity). That was in 1930, and the first festival or- 
ganized for Ann Arbor brought to the college theatre the Antigone 
of Sophocles, with Margaret Anglin as its chief interpreter; a revival 
of Oscar Wilde’s Lady Windermere’s Fan, with Miss Anglin again 
featured; S. N. Behrman’s Serena Blandish, which had just won a 
succes d’estime on Broadway; John McGowan’s Excess Baggage, an 
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amusing light comedy; George Kaufman’s and Edna Ferber’s then- 
current comedy success, The Royal Family; and Tchekov’s The Sea- 
gull. 

There, I submit, is rather a fine foundation on which to build. 
Fine and solid. Something light and something heavy. Something 
classic and something new. No wonder the first dramatic festival 
caused talk — not only in Ann Arbor and at the college, but in sur- 
rounding states, and in such nearby centres as Detroit and Toledo. 

In 1931 the still wondering patrons of a living theatre found pro- 
vided for their study and entertainment: the Electra of Sophocles, with 
Blanche Yurka; Sil-Vara’s Caprice, which the Theatre Guild had 
featured in 1928; Congreve’s The Way of the World, with Miss Yurka 
and Ernest Cossart; Strindberg’s The Father; Shaw’s Arms and the 
Man; Ibsen’s Ghosts, with Miss Yurka as Mrs. Alving and Tom Pow- 
ers as Oswald; and Noel Coward’s Private Lives, practically right off 
Broadway. 

And so it went on. The festival of 1932, by which time reservations 
were being registered as far as a year ahead, brought no classic revival, 
but there were two Shaw dramas, the short Great Catherine and the 
established Candida, with Patricia Collinge; Philip Barry’s then popu- 
lar New York hit, The Animal Kingdom, with Geoffrey Kerr playing 
the Leslie Howard role opposite Violet Heming; Paul Osborn’s popular 
light comedy, The Vinegar Tree, with Violet Kemble-Cooper assigned 
the Mary Boland role; and a revival of the dramatized Peter [bbetson, 
with Glenn Hunter and Miss Cooper featured. This year, with every- 
body feeling a little elated, a Martha Graham dance recital was added, 
and there was art direction by Stewart Chaney. 

In 1933 Jane Cowl headed the imports, playing her revival of 
Shakespeare’s Twelfth Night and likewise the part she adores most to 
play, Marguerite Gautier in Dumas’ Lady of the Camellias. This festi- 
val, too, was distinguished by the inclusion of no less than three 
Broadway successes seen for the first time outside New York — Noel 
Coward’s Design for Living, Rose Franken’s Another Language and 
Benn Levy’s farce, Springtime for Henry. These three were done with 
casts that included such names as those of Robert Loraine, Tom 
Powers, Edith Barrett, Violet Kemble-Cooper and Geoffrey Kerr. 
There was also a revival of Romney Brent’s Mad Hopes and another 
dance recital, this one by Angna Enters. 

The selection two years ago was also pretty generally confined to 
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current successes, Mr. Henderson having found, evidently, that his 
public, almost completely shut off from the living theatre as the de- 
pression continued, was hungry for the newer plays. He gave them the 
new Keith Winter drama, The Shining Hour, with Selena Royle in 
the Gladys Cooper role; She Loves Me Not, a riotous farce success, with 
Gloria Blondell, a sister of Joan; 4nd So to Bed, a quaint tribute to 
Pepys, with Eugenie Leontovich and Rollo Peters; and a musical 
comedy, Meet My Sister, with Walter Slezak and Olive Olsen. There 
were also an American premier performance of Alfred Sangster’s The 
Brontés, with Elizabeth Risdon and Violet Kemble-Cooper; a revival 
of Macbeth, with Ian Keith, and a dance recital, this one by Charles 
Weidman and Doris Humphrey, who were gaining fame among the 
interpretative dance leaders of New York. 

Last season was lightly experimental, too, but it turned out beauti- 
fully. Alla Nazimova, who had been wanting to revive Ghosts for years 
and had had difficulty getting the proper backing, agreed, at Mr. 
Henderson’s urging, to start with the festival. She played Mrs. Alving 
to the Oswald of Romney Brent and the Pastor Manders of McKay 
Morris and created something so very like a sensation that another 
budding young entrepreneur of the Middle West, Luther Greene, 
attached himself to the ensemble and sent Mme. Nazimova away on 
the most successful tour of her recent career. It included playing an 
engagement at the Empire Theatre in New York and earning twenty 
curtain calls the opening night. 

This festival also featured two or three of the newer New York 
successes, offering Edmund Gwenn and Laburnum Grove, with practi- 
cally the original company; Shaw’s The Simpleton of the Unexpected 
Isles, a Theatre Guild novelty and Mr. Shaw’s latest play at that time, 
with Mme. Nazimova and Mr. Brent; The Bishop Misbehaves, with 
Estelle Winwood; and the first performance anywhere of Robert 
Raynolds’ The Ugly Runts, a mine-strike drama, with Tom Powers 
and Jessie Royce Landis. Sidney Howard’s Ode to Liberty, with Walter 
Slezak in his original role and Ilka Chase substituting for Ina Claire, 
was also included. 


Now spring has come again and the festival workers have barged 
into their sixth five-week season. Mr. Henderson has again decided to 
leave the Greeks alone. Personally I should like one of the older classic 
dramas included in each festival bill, both as a contrast and as a re- 
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minder to youth that there were great dramatists at work molding 
the foundations of their theatre some years before our modern drama- 
tists both enriched and cheapened it. 

The plays this year include a revival of Ham/et, with Ian Keith 
playing the melancholy one in a version of the tragedy he has ar- 
ranged for his own use, and to which Minneapolis, which has also 
had a taste of the festival, gave hearty approval last fall. Estelle Win- 
wood plays the Queen, a part for which she was engaged by Leslie 
Howard when he was contemplating a Hamlet revival for New York. 

Two courtroom dramas, both successful in New York during the 
past season, Edward Wooll’s Lide/! and Ayn Rand’s Night of Fan. 16, 
are featured, the first with Ernest Lawford playing his original role 
and Kenneth MacKenna in the cast, the second with Margalo Gillmore 
as the heroine. 

The late Elsie Schauffler’s Parnell is also on the list and I am glad 
that this gifted Kansas City dramatist, who lived only to see her first 
play in rehearsal, is permitted to reveal to her mid-Western friends 
the quality that she brought to the theatre. John Litel will play 
the name part and Miss Gillmore will be the glamorous Katie O’Shea 
for whom Parnell voluntarily sacrificed a career. 

In addition there are revivals of John van Druten’s The Distaff 
Side, which Dame Sibyl Thorndike played successfully in New York 
last season, with Blanche Yurka replacing Dame Sibyl; and Ivor 
Novello’s Party, which will have mimicry by Eddie Garr, a clever 
imitator. 

It is, I know, Mr. Henderson’s hope, and the hope of many of his 
more earnest supporters, that the Ann Arbor festival idea, spreading 
to other major and minor centres of the Middle West, South and 
West (there have already been drama festivals successfully conducted 
in Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Toledo, Detroit and Louisville) will prove 
a factor in what is known as the decentralizing of the American theatre 
from New York. 

It may prove a factor, and I believe it will, but it will require a 
generation or more of creative theatre development in this country 
before there will be anything resembling a complete divorce from the 
influences of the theatre capital, which is New York. It is possible, 
however, for the festival idea to expand, and the hope that it will is as 
strong with us of the East as it can be with any group in the West. 
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JEAN MERCIER 


Signet for Centre d’Etudes et 
de Representations Dramatiques. 


‘If you would bring joy back to art, make your appeal to youth, . . ..—E. Gordon Craig 


I" six years the Comédiens Routiers have, by hard work and the 
sincerity of their approach, won the confidence of both Parisian 
and provincial audiences. Their popularity increases daily, thanks to 
renewed evidences of their simple, direct and moving talent. Their 
leader, Léon Chancerel, was formerly on the staff of the Vieux 
Colombier, Jacques Copeau’s company that made a conspicuous 
contribution to contemporary theatre history both in France and 
abroad. 

In 1929, when Copeau closed the doors of his theatre, his company 
dispersed. Some of them formed a new group under the direction of 
one of their number, Michel Saint-Denis, and called it the Compagnie 
des Quinze. Their productions are well known. 

Léon Chancerel went to work independently; his idea was to apply 
the dramatic methods of the Vieux Colombier to young people, 
because he believed that was the only way to bring it to a full flower- 
ing. But the Theatre School of the Colombier had closed and every- 
thing had to be started anew. Chancerel did not have sufficient 
financial means to rebuild a school, so he turned to the Boy Scouts of 
France, which gave him an organized and disciplined body from which 
he could choose the elements he needed. 

The group that Chancerel founded is ‘collective and permanent’, 
born of a well-defined community of interest among the members and 
a unity of physical and spiritual background. It is to some extent a 
logical extension of the work of the leaders who preceded and in- 
structed him and who, in great measure, prepared the way, partly by 
intention, partly unconsciously. But, as artists and as audience, youth 
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is the characteristic of the enterprise, 
and is its chief strength and the best 
guarantee of its success and long life. 

The undertaking consists of two 
related activities: 1) a permanent organ- 
ization for study and research (Centre 
d’ Etudes et de Representations); and 2) 
groups for creation and performance 
(Comédiens Routiers). Chancerel has 
established his centre of activity at 
Neuilly-sur-Seine and has laid out for 
his ‘Routiers’ a simple studio — which 
includes a Dramatic Section and Motion 
Picture Section—that is largely 

Py og open to the air and to contact with 
for La Jalousie du Barbouillé. the vigorous natural life around it. 

The members are first submitted to a strict discipline and a severe 
apprenticeship, based on the knowledge that art does not spring from 
chaos but demands a basis of solid technical equipment. In spite of 
this difficult apprenticeship the Routiers have, in six years, built up 
a varied repertory based on the collective personality of the group. 
Their dramatic action is authentic, sane, healthy and adapted to the 
spiritual needs of the people. To anyone who asks what their goal is, 
they answer: to discover, to stir up, to orient, to teach, to set to work, 
to codérdinate and to sustain, in an association of youth, the ambitions, 
efforts and talents of the group that wishes to adhere to a definite 
dramatic program for the purpose of organization, education and 
wholesome entertainment. 

They are divided into groups of amateurs, semi-professionals and 
professionals, some touring and some permanent, and they present 
plays that will further their attempt to establish ‘a dramatic service’ 
of a high artistic and ethical standard. 

The Comédiens Routiers travel all over France, in large cities and 
small towns, in suburbs and villages. They have appeared in Belgium, 
Switzerland, England. Stanislavsky, seeing them hard pressed for 
funds, said to Chancerel, ‘Come to our country!’, urging the care 
which the Soviet government lavishes on the art of the theatre as a 
cultural and educational medium. 
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Sometimes these young players —like the Quinze —act with 
masks. They use them appropriately in farces, interludes and in the 
partly improvised plays that are leading them toward a new Com- 
media dell’Arte and freeing them from the outmoded themes of 
modern comedy and naturalism. They use masks also for their ‘mass 
choirs’, a form in which, of course, it is the collective personality that 
counts and not each individual. I have heard them interpret Cole- 
ridge’s The Rime of the Ancient Mariner (L’ Albatros) in an unforget- 
tably moving fashion, some verses spoken by a leader, the rest recited 
by the ensemble. All this has given them a vigorous technique which 
enables them to interpret classics like Moliére with a verve and 
dynamic that great artists would not disdain. 

Twice a year, at Christmas and Easter, they ‘make a retreat’ and 
give sacred dramas that border on the liturgy. Last Easter at the Salle 
Pleyel in Paris they gave with dazzling success The Play of Life and 
Death, which is no other than the ancient Everyman. They made it a 
great spectacle, mingling dramatic action, Gregorian chants and 
dance. 

The Routiers are only one of the active branches of this great 
Centre for Study and Performance. 
There is also a Motion Picture 
Section which has already made 
several short films and which, when 
Chancerel can complete the equip- 
ment, hopes to develop a commercial 
outlet for its work. 

The activity of the director of the 
Routiers is limitless, for he has also 
organized a theatre for children, 
Uncle Sebastian’s Theatre, which 
already has an enthusiastic and 
steadily increasing audience. It is not 
necessary to emphasize the educa- 
tional importance of such an enter- 
prise and its influence on the younger 
generation. 

One of the most authoritative 








eo Pierre Foubert’s costume design for Le 
critics (of the Temps) says of the Docteur, played by Maurice Facquemont. 
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group: ‘. . . This enterprise seems to be guided by a profound knowl- 
edge of the sources of popular theatre from the Athenian orchestric 
to the medieval softies and fabliaux, from the poetic and burlesque 
Commedia dell’Arte to the anonymous and forgotten forerunners of 
Rabelais and Moliére. . . . To explain this double marvel of learning 
and daring, one must know that the theatre of the Routiers has its 
initiator and guiding spirit in Léon Chancerel, a technician without 
equal, trained in the honest, comprehensive discipline of Jacques 
Copeau. .. .’ 

And the critic of Comedia says: ‘Their repertory shows a sure 
erudition and an innate sense of the theatre. It is made up in a way to 
interest all audiences, from the most literate to the most untutored. 
It is addressed equally to children and university students, to city folk 
and peasants. It borrows from all folklore, neglecting no period and 
rejecting no challenge: farces, saynétes, improvisations, highly colored 
tableaux, burlesque charivari, silhouettes from which Moliére would 
not have scorned to draw inspiration. It gives the most magnificent 


promise. war 
They should be seen in America — this admirable company of 
young comedians whose faith in their mission, whose fresh, young 


courage, binds them so closely to their leader. 





Design by Pierre Bride for L’Oncle Sebastien. 
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Sweeney Todd was modernized into a stylistic production by the Kalamazoo 
Civic Players, Paul Stephenson director. Below, Henri Ghéon’s The Comedian 
had its American premiere at Mundelein College, Chicago. 
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From left to right: Noah, Ka Sta 
Men, Montana Masquers; Tig of 
High School, Missouri; Le Meo. 
W.P.A. Theatre; Leonardo dal, 
Marshalltown (lowa) Commig’ 
Ghosts, University of Arizor 
Tufts College; The Bishop 
Stanford; Li/iom, University@ 
Senior High School; Hearthre@ 
Theatre. (Photographs by # 
Brouhard, Munro, Lloyd FJ 


later and Make-Up 


, Ki State College; More Died Than 
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HENRY IV, PART I 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY THEATRE 


Illustrating the technique of ‘space staging’, described by Lee Mitchell 
in the following pages, are Mitchell’s own settings for the Shakespeare 
chronicle play, each showing a different side of the same pivoted unit: the 
rebel camp, Hotspur and Kate at the former’s castle, the court, and the final 
scene of the combat. John Baird directed. 





The Space Stage Defined 


With an Example of Its Use 


LEE MITCHELL 


‘ - STAGE’ has probably suffered more from loose definition than 
any other term in the theatre. The impression received from 
existing delineations is that of a performer vaguely suspended in 
nothingness, plucked out of the void by great shafts of light. What 
kind of play could survive such sharp treatment, or what audience 
endure such acute concentration of attention, are questions left to 
the reader to ponder. The space stage has been called an ‘emphasized 
void’; it has been related to constructivism by its featured use of 
vertical planes, to plasticism in its dependence on directional light; 
it has been characterized by its avoidance of conventional scenic 
forms. All of these treatments are misleading in that they employ the 
term ‘space stage’ to suggest a form of production, an objective re- 
sult. It is not that; it is a concept. Appia’s original concept of the actor 
in space — suggested as a starting point in an attempt to secure a 
fresh point of view on the problems of dramatic visualization — has 
been narrowed down by succeeding critics, reduced to a formula, and 
eventually attached to a nondescript and nonexistent form. 

This attenuation is more than a little confusing. The trained 
designer, however, may recognize the picture of the actor in a void 
as that of the first phase in the mental process of visualizing the play 
in action, before the setting has begun to take shape beneath and 
behind the performer, while the background is still too indistinct to be 
seen. 

When a production has been particularly successful, when the 
elements of action and setting have been so well fused as to defy 
separate examination, the mechanically curious frequently ask: ‘At 
what stage in the preparation of the show did the designing begin?’ 
‘What was the initial point of attack?’ ‘How was the visualization 
accomplished?’ To answer satisfactorily is to describe the process by 
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which the visual phase of the show was conceived, and the means by 
which it was brought to the spectator. 

Theatre art, like architecture, sculpture, or painting, is subject 
to a number of influences which condition its ultimate form. Although 
these limitations should not be taken too seriously, they cannot be 
completely ignored without disaster. In the non-professional theatre 
the unique restrictions of trained audience, inexperienced performers 
and unskilled craftsmen have often necessitated a correspondingly 
unique attack on the common problems of production, for while a 
production may be both simple and beautiful, it can be ‘simplified’ 
with less certainty. Formidable as the peculiar limitations may seem 
to be, we know in advance that they cannot be allowed to condition 
the form of the production once it has begun to crystallize. They 
must enter into the plan before the direction of the work is estab- 
lished. For this reason the fundamental concept of the projected 
story-in-action must be simple enough to insure execution and true 
enough to permit adequate artistic fulfillment. 

Space staging is one such initial concept: a method of attack in 
which we conceive the action of the play in terms of the relationships 
of the characters to one another, in space. For example, if the keynote 
of that relationship in one instance is triumph, the winner is placed 
high, the loser low; if ascendency, by motion upward, the degree being 
scaled by the static position of another character or of some fixed 
element of the setting; if opposition, by the interception of the direc- 
tional motion of one character or group of characters by that of an- 
other; if continuity, by maintaining the lines of movement of the prin- 
cipal characters predominantly in one direction. 

When the significant positions of the characters and their spatial 
relationships have been plotted, the basic form of the setting is de- 
veloped to support and strengthen these positions. Figuratively, one 
has only to shove in under their feet the platforms, steps or ramps 
which will make the positions and motions possible. This is the be- 
ginning point of the design, beginning with the first requirement 
of the action: an organic acting area. 

Once the specific requirements of the action have been accom- 
modated, the rest of the setting readily takes shape around the estab- 
lished nucleus. If a system of unit setting is projected, the form of 
the unit is determined by comparing the scenes of greatest significance, 
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ascertaining the physical features common to all, and planning the set 
to fit them. In this way the setting conforms to the requirements of 
the most important action, while the minor actions accord with the 
necessarily fixed form of the setting itself. Many a play lacking unity 
of thought or of treatment has been made to seem more coherent by 
the imposition of superficial unity created by a well-designed unit set. 

For the pictorial development, the contribution of the setting to 
the heightening of the spectator’s attention or emotional state is a 
matter of lighting, background composition or color, and the devices 
to be drawn from these sources are so many that while there may be 
degrees of effectiveness, failure is scarcely conceivable. But whether 
we see the actor as the apex of a set of converging lines, the axis of 
an enclosing arc, or as a spot of brighter light or color against a 
sombre background, his position on the stage and his relationship to 
the other actors must first be established. 

This mode of attack makes possible a degree of simplicity gratify- 
ing to both budget and amateur builder. Good sound organization 
and emphasis upon craftsmanship in the execution of the scenery, 
properties and lighting can make a simple setting, even when fab- 
ricated by the greenest of workmen, a finished thing, a true work of 
art, whereas with a more complex conception the chances of artistic 
results are somewhat less certain. 

In the production at the Northwestern University Theatre of Henry 
IV, part one, the conflict between the rebel Hotspur and the King — 
the major action of the play — provided several obvious clues to the 
staging. First of these lay in the principal characters: the cold, politic, 
resolute King, inevitably opposed to the fiery, reckless Hotspur. The 
second was inherent in the course of the plot itself, beginning 
with Henry at the height of his power, followed by the ascend- 
ency of Hotspur, then by the breathless see-saw of the final scenes, 
and ending with the precipitous fall of the rebels. These vertical 
qualities of the main plot suggested the employment of levels. Broadly, 
we might begin with the King high on his throne, bring Hotspur in the 
succeeding scenes gradually upward (reaching his height during the 
stirring speech to his troops), play the last scenes over an up-and-down 
maze of levels, concluding with the triumphant King on the highest 
possible point of the stage. 

Having established the major action in terms of vertical relation- 
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ships, the need of visual variety became the next problem; a need 
materially assisted by the great number of scenes in the play, but 
complicated mechanically by that same fact. Fastening together all 
the various levels into a single unit, and putting the unit thus formed 
on casters, we evolved a kind of variegated turntable which by quar- 
ter- and half-turns was capable of presenting eight distinct variations 
of the acting area, not to mention additional changes in appearance 











I. One Kind of Organic Acting Area. Pro- 
jection of the off-centre turntable employed 
in the space staging of Henry IV, part 
one, at the Northwestern University Theatre. 





producible by the manipulation of set pieces, flied drapes, and shifts 
of lighting. The unit revolved upon a pivot placed a foot-and-a-half 
off centre, making available both symmetrical and asymmetrical 
arrangements, as well as illusions of considerable change in depth. 
With this off-centre turntable of levels were used a number of 
auxiliary decorative devices, one to each scene. For the court scene, a 
flied reredos was dropped in; for the tavern, a voluminous tapestry; 
for the roadside, a row of profile trees, diminishing in height in order 
to suggest further depth; for the scene at Hotspur’s castle, a trio 
of skeleton arches, likewise scaled down to the back; for the King’s 
camp, a huge red banner bearing the golden lions of the royal arms; 
for the rebel camp, the three forked standards of Worcester, Douglas 
and Hotspur. Falstaff’s Coventry Road scene was set with a single 
grotesque bulbous shrub crowning the slope. The battle scene pre- 
sented a somewhat more complex problem, partly because of the 
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abundance of violent action requiring plenty of clearance on all sides, 
and partly because of the difficulty of suggesting a suitable back- 
ground. Stark trees or ruins are too commonly used in scenes of this 
sort, while the conventional panorama of Shrewsbury is inappropriate 
in temper. What then? A step further in the direction of abstraction 
gave us a number of spear-like set pieces, which, bunched together 
at the uppermost extremity of the unit, might have suggested the 


II. Another View of the Turntable, Either 
symmetrical or asymmetrical groupings of 
characters are possible, according to the 
side of the unit turned to the audience. 





sharp branchless trees or the gothic spires of the nearby town, but 
which, as either, were peculiarly fitted to the spirit of the scene. 

The nature of the play is such that all the really essential proper- 
ties — swords, tankards, money-bags, letters — are carried on and 
off the stage by the performers. As in Paths of Glory, the variety of 
planes of the unit itself provided numerous places for the characters 
to sit, kneel or recline, making furniture and other set properties 
practically unnecessary. The crest of the unit became the King’s 
throne, Falstaff’s table was a flat surface a bit lower down, as was the 
table upon which the rebel chieftains spread out their map while argu- 
ing the proposed division of the kingdom. 

The energy and money saved on the scenery was expended in cos- 
tuming the characters in the most resplendent manner within our 
abilities, and in providing them with three-quarter-length suits of 
solid armor, forged in our own shops from twenty-gauge iron. Thus 
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garbed, they lived again the brilliant and barbarous moments of their 
adventurous lives. 

It is not the intention of this article to prescribe space staging 
as a method of attack suitable to every kind of play. The approach 
is one which depends entirely on the actor, taking him always as the 
springboard of the visualization, fitting the acting area as closely as 
possible to his movements, making him the focus of every arrangement 
of scenery and lights by as many devices of color, notan and chiaro- 
scuro as can be crowded into the sequence of scenes. Such design is 
best suited to drama written, as that of the Elizabethans seems to 
have been, with the actor intended as the constant centre of attention. 
At Northwestern we have used space staging most often for plays of 
this kind, and with the greatest success in those which had the 
largest number of scenes and were the most episodic in structure. 


Historical Productions at Yale 
DAY TUTTLE 


_— DRAMA DEPARTMENT at Yale is well known for its original 
plays. Probably few persons realize that, in addition to these 
productions, it has through a period of ten years presented over sixty 
dramas culled from the theatre of the past. 

The Historical Productions, or ‘40 shows’, as they are usually re- 
ferred to, are presented in their third year by the students majoring 
in production. Each production is a part of the work submitted for 
the degree of M.F.A.; each is a kind of synthesis of the courses of study 
which the student has completed; the text of the chosen play is cut 
and a satisfactory and effective acting version is arranged for the pro- 
duction; it is designed, built, painted, lit, costumed, cast, and directed 
by the candidate with the assistance of three small crews: one for 
the technical work of building and painting, one for the costuming, 
and one for the lighting. 

Though each play is subject to Faculty approval before it goes 
into rehearsal, there is relative freedom of choice allowed the aspiring 
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regisseur. Only two conditions really restrict him: the play should have 
been written prior to 1850 (exceptions have been made even to this 
rule), and it should be directed and mounted as much as possible in 
the manner of its original presentation. 

The Experimental Theatre, where the productions take place, is in 
the basement of the Department of Drama building and seats com- 
fortably over two hundred and fifty, some five hundred less than the 
main auditorium upstairs. 

There have been good plays performed in these ten years, and bad 
plays; there have been good and bad performances of each; sometimes 
the plays are brilliantly acted, at other times only acceptably; there 
have been plays which still hold the interest of an audience, and plays 
which seem exhumed from the musty shelves of an eighteenth or nine- 
teenth century dramatic museum; plays which leave one marveling at 
the inexhaustible vitality of some great figures in the long story of 
playwriting, and plays which leave one stifled with boredom, wonder- 
ing why these works, still famous in treatises on stage history, could 
possibly have exerted as profound an influence on the theatre of 
their eras as they are reported to have done. 

The manner of presentation and performance has varied: some 
were mounted with as strict a regard for archaeological duplication 
as scholarly patience makes possible; others have received from their 
directors an imaginative embroidering on the ‘original manner of 
performance’, a kind of free association. 

The plays are, of course, cast entirely from students in the school, 
and students in the University who are taking courses in the Depart- 
ment of Drama. They are rehearsed a minimum of three weeks and a 
maximum of five, and are given for only two performances, the first 
of these being in reality only a glorified dress rehearsal. 

The plays cover a wide range of period and playwright, beginning 
with The Trachinian Maidens of Sophocles and continuing down to 
the Masse Mensch of Ernst Toller. Shakespeare’s name appears only 
once. There are two plays each by Plautus, Beaumarchais, Schiller, 
and W. S. Gilbert. 

The plays presented are not always the most famous works of their 
authors. Gogol is represented by The Inspector-General and the less 
expected but equally entertaining Marriage; Euripides by Iphigenia 
in Aulis as well as by Medea; and Aristophanes by the Thesmophor- 
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iazusae rather than by the more familiar The Frogs or The Birds. 

The Elizabethan period is summarized fairly extensively, begin- 
ning with Dr. Faustus, and continuing through Richard Second, Arden 
of Feversham and Volpone to the Duchess of Malfiand The Fair Maid 
of the West. The anonymous pre-Elizabethans have contributed the 
pungency and vitality of Tom Tyler, George-a-Greene, St. George and 
The Dragon, The Sacrifice of Abraham and The Pageant of the Shearmen 
and the Tailors. 

Some of the more unusual plays have been Fielding’s Tragedy of 
Tragedies, Paphnutius by Hroswitha, Colley Cibber’s The Careless 
Husband, The Castle Spectre of ‘Monk’ Lewis, Victor Hugo’s Mary 
Tudor, Charles Lamb’s Mr. H. —, and Natural Magic, a rehearsed 
‘improvisation’ based on the Commedia dell’ Arte. 

There has been one operetta, Trial by Fury, and one play given 
with the audience sitting on the stage and the performance in the 
auditorium. There have been interesting approximations to the stage 
form of a period: once the audience sat exclusively in the balcony of 
the large theatre while the performance was played on the stage below 
and before them in order more effectively to realize the playing con- 
ditions of the Greeks; several plays have made free use of playing- 
space before and among the spectators; a familiar means of getting 
closer to the Elizabethan, Restoration, and eighteenth century stages 
has been the use of proscenium doors and an inner frame. 

As one scans the list of more than sixty plays one is impressed 
by the catholicity of their provenance and the fact that the field of 
classic dramatic literature is by no means exhausted. The productions 
have included only one French neo-classic tragedy, only one Moliére, 
and only two early American plays. There have been three from the 
Russian, four from the German, and five from the French. It cannot 
be said that any one epoch has been exhaustively covered, although a 
few have been fairly represented; perhaps after the next ten years 
students will have to mine for dramatic nuggets from less ardently 
prospected territory. 
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Wendell MacRae 





When the dance is removed from the realm of ‘special endeavor’ it finds 
a rightful place in Tributary Theatre activities and is soon accepted as an 
integral part of theatre and theatre training. At the Bennett School, Mill- 
brook, Margaret Gage directed the dances for the seventeenth spring 
drama festival, this year the Antigone of Sophocles. And below, the dance 
activities at the U niversity of California, Los Angeles, directed by Martha P. 
Deane, included a composition to Tansman’ s Triptique for String Orchestra. 





Charles H. Schram 








Dance group, Ohio University, Ruth Alexander director; Renascence, Glou- 
cester Little Theatre, Florence Evans and Florence Cunningham directors. 
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An Interpretation 
JASPER DEETER 


HE purpose of the theatre is to suggest. The economical and 
"eae use of the means of suggestion should be the occupation 
of an actor who wishes to succeed in a business which concerns itself 
chiefly with such simple matters as those Shaw describes in the words, 
‘sink lower still and imperil my immortal soul by the wicked lie of 
pretending to be somebody else.’ 

Some of us have worked so long in the theatre that when we try to 
talk about what we think we do, we have almost no words of our own! 
Long before Trigorin complained, ‘What are you giving us? What are 
you giving us?’, we knew that our only safety lay in silence and that 
our hopes for the reception of our work must be borne to the audience- 
world by the words of others. And yet, even though no word equation 
for the business of suggestion has been evolved, even though our 
capacity to interpret the creative work of others leaves us strangely 
dumb, we still know that certain qualities are constant in good acting. 

First, the seriousness of the intent. This is as much a prerequisite 
as the sincerity of the endeavor, and we must be permitted to take 
it as granted, otherwise actors are not able to suggest anything, and 
the audience, deprived of the chance to love or to hate, to think or to 
worry, to accept or to reject, to wonder or to become hysterical, 
are of course unable to receive anything. This might be called the 
beginning. 

Second, every time we play we must try to bring into being in the 
auditorium what Ibsen calls a ‘miracle of miracles’: ‘It has never 
happened before, and it may never happen again.’ This is wonder for 
the audience, if the quality of wonder has enabled the actor to bring a 
wealth of imagination to the study of his role and, at each and every 
performance, to bring it to the freshness of his own personality’s im- 
pact upon the personality of the character he is pretending to be. 
This might be called the glory of the new. 

Third, when the lights go down, the persons assembled in an 
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auditorium are expectant; they sometimes lend themselves (O 
Gracious Act!) to wonder; the hours for recognition are over; the 
time for discovery is at hand, and the place for discovery is here 
in the theatre, there, anywhere, ‘a sea-coast in Bohemia’. Some- 
where along the distance between the personalities of their inter- 
preters lie points of attainment in this business of suggestion which 
properly versatile actors can reach; and the exercise of this reach 
is essential to the art of acting which alone gives the work performed 
its suggestive power and the audience its proper privileges of 
discovery. Adroit casting, whether done for typical or other oppor- 
tunist reasons, negates the purpose and destroys the power of the 
theatre because it makes discovery impossible and recognition imper- 
ative. Producers are often praised because their productions are 
‘magnificently cast’, but every time an actor plays a character close 
to his own personality he is likely to leave out acting and become 
engaged in the very dangerous business of pretending to be himself. 
Exit integrity, enter fame — and this is called success. 

Success of this sort can be relied upon to keep the actor happy, 
relaxed, and coordinated, and the business of the profession (if he can 
get work at all) will make him fluent and adroitly opportunist. The 
repetitions made necessary by a long run compel such a performer 
to manufacture magnificent veneers, and because most of our players 
do not understand that the actor is created by his roles, we frequently 
find exquisitely wrought surfaces so brilliantly decorated that they 
eliminate the need for acting. 

But there are other and happier ways of succeeding and the best of 
these ways for the future theatre will spring from a creative criticism 
of today’s barren stage. So that the sincerity of their purpose may be 
undoubted, actors may be forced to create this theatre themselves; 
that would be a beginning. 

Its form must be repertory so that the glories of the new may be 
assured. 
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Take 
The Play to the Audience 


ARTHUR EBENHACK 





H~ soon people would have come to the theatre if stages on wheels had 

not first taken the drama to them is an open question. Traveling 
theatres served an important purpose in the early days of the European 
theatre, but with the indoor theatre once established outdoor structures were 
discarded with finality. Whatever faults they may have had, however, they 
possessed one virtue over the indoor theatre — the ability to take the drama 
to the public. 

A new type of portable theatre eliminates most of the shortcomings of the 
old stages on wheels, which were little more than raised platforms on wheels, 
and by its completeness and adaptability to modern conditions makes it 
possible for a traveling stage once again to do missionary work — not for the 
Church, as was the case with the traveling miracle plays, but for the theatre 
itself. This stage can be taken any place where the motorbus that pulls it can 
go: playing in small towns with no theatre, in camps, in ball parks, stadiums, 
on hillsides; to small audiences or, with sound amplification, to large. 
Comparatively inexpensive to build, providing cheaper transportation than 
a railroad, able to reach any town on a highway or road, this new sort of 
traveling theatre could take performances of good stock company standard 
all over the country, doing its share in creating a national audience. 

Obviously there are two things that a traveling theatre must do. One is to 
carry its players, stage crew and technicians with it; the other is to provide 
them with a stage and equipment on which and with which to play. This 
traveling theatre is in two units. One is an ordinary motorbus that carries 
the players and their personal luggage; and the other is a trailer whose sides 
unfold to become part of the stage and stage house, and which carries scenery 
and stage equipment. 

When closed and ready for traveling the stage becomes a trailer with an 
over-all height of 11’, thus meeting all overhead road conditions. The trailer 
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width:is 8’ and its length is 20’, or if a larger stage is necessary the length can 
be increased to 30’ without increasing height or width. 

When opened out for performance the 20’ trailer becomes a stage 24 
deep, 20’ high and 35’ wide. The longer trailer expands to a depth of 24’, 
height of 30’ and width of 45". Weight on the chassis of a 20’ trailer is ap- 
proximately 3 tons; of a 30’ trailer approximately 5 tons. 

Once arrived at the place of performance the opening and closing of the . 
theatre is accomplished by a gear mechanism underneath the floor at either 
end. The operation is 95 per cent mechanical and can be accomplished with a 
man power of two in 25 minutes. The theatre is a hinged job, with fewer than 
3 per cent of the parts assembled on location. The locking, bolting or bracing 

of the hinged units at 20 points makes the structure weather proof and sub- 
sential The edges of the roof section overlap and there is weather-stripping 
between side sections as further insurance against bad weather conditions. 

The structure is based fundamentally on the idea of having a section of 
the theatre wall affixed rigidly at a right angle to each of the two end floor ex- 
tensions, permitting the structure to be assembled in about 1/2o0th of the 
time and labor cost required to assemble a knocked-down structure of the 
same size. 

The trailer is converted into a theatre as follows. The roof sections are 
brought out of the storage space in the centre of the trailer and fastened se- 
curely by only four bolts. The gear arrangement at one end of the trailer 
then lifts that side and the roof to a height where the opposite side, which 
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fits below the roof, can be raised until it meets the edge and is fastened by a 
trip-lock. The two sides are then raised to a vertical position, and the roof 
raised simultaneously by a track arrangement on its under side. The two 
other sides are unfolded after the floor extensions are lowered. Cable sup- 
ports adjust the floor at the four corners with reference to land contours. 

The theatre has approximately the cubic space of an 8-room bungalow. 
Dressing rooms are upstairs and down in both rear corners. There is a port- 
able bath-room and, if desired, a portable fireplace. Stage equipment includes 
a portable switchboard and a fly gallery which permits the use of standard 
lighting equipment. With a 30’ trailer, it would be possible to fly a set of 14’ 
scenery. A false apron allows for spots beyond footlights. Break-away lower 
sections of the proscenium arch can be moved back 7’ after the curtain is 
raised to widen sight lines. 

When closed as a trailer, the sides and roof take up less than 1’ of the 
space at both sides of the trailer body, permitting packing space 6’ wide, 7’ 
high and 20’ long for scenery and props. About 9§ per cent of the work of 
setting up and taking down can be done_under cover. 

The theatre can be built of either light structural iron or good lumber. 
The sides and roof are built of panels of hard composition board set in 
borders of galvanized iron. The floor is made of standard materials, with 134” 
channel iron for the joists of the floor extensions. The floor folds into a 
s-sided box pattern with open side top; the roof into a 5-sided box pattern 
with open side down. 





Drawings by Dean Avery 
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NEVER IN THE RED 


A INVITATION to Tributary Theatre 
directors to suggest material, 
not connected with their own theatres, 
that they would particularly like to 
see in this thirteenth Tributary The- 
atre Yearbook brought back, among 
other things, several vigorous re- 
quests for an account of Hazel Stray- 
er’s work in the Play Production De- 
partment of Iowa State Teachers 
College at Cedar Falls. 

What seemed to intrigue outside in- 
terest especially was the report that, 
although there was no subsidy for 
production or performance (except 
the salaries of the department), yet 
the play production season had never 
in its history ended ‘in the red’, but 
had, on the contrary, built up a sub- 
stantial scenic and wardrobe equip- 
ment from box-office receipts. 

The facts seem to verify this pleas- 
ant report. Hazel Strayer went to 
Iowa in 1929 to assume the director- 
ship of what is technically known as 
Play Production, English Depart- 
ment, Iowa State Teachers College. 
Her schedule of productions includes 
six major productions a full year, 
with an entrance fee of twenty-five 
cents a ticket and an average attend- 
ance throughout the plays of 1000 to 
1200, There are also four studio pro- 
ductions, some free of charge, some 
with a ten-cent admission to cover 
royalty fee. The college auditorium in 
which the productions are given has 
1000 seats, only 600 of which, with 
good sight-lines, are sold. 
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To counterbalance this limitation, 
Play Production has an exceptionally 
good workshop below the auditorium, 
completely equipped with a wardrobe 
including many period costumes, a 
good camera complete with acces- 
sories (not the least of the depart- 
ment’s assets, for the average cost of 
pictures for a production is $7.50), and 
an adequate switchboard, all pur- 
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chased out of their own funds. Then’ 
is, moreover, a hectograph on whid) 
all printing and posters, designed by 

the students, are run off, with 36 smaj 

and 24 large posters costing $1.25, 

The technical director designs maj 
productions but students in the de 
partment fill all the acting parts, sery 
in many technical capacities and de 
sign all studio productions. The play 
produced show catholicity in tast_ 
and variety in material. In the earlie 
years of Hazel Strayer’s incumben 
she offered such things as The Beg! 
gar on Horseback, Dr. Knock, Redemp., 
tion, The Women Have Their Way, 
What Every Woman Knows, Once ix, 
a Lifetime, Marco Millions, Thi 
Rivals, Romeo and Fuliet. Later cam 
The Show-off, Children of the Moon, 
R.U.R., Peace on Earth, The Lat 
Christopher Bean, Mistress of the Inn, 
and so forth. 

The winter season just past, with 
Miss Strayer on sabbatical leave and 
Vio Mae Powell acting as director 
and H. Darkes Albright as technical 
director, saw the following program: 
Post Road, Spring o’ the Year by W.H. 
Robertson, The Yellow Facket, Accent 
on Youth. 

The record of receipts and dis 
bursements for a five-year period, 
starting with the fall of 1930 and end. 
ing with the summer of 1935, shows 
the following figures: disbursements, 
$9238.68; receipts, $11,075.67; bal. 
ance, $1836.99. 

The record of income and expendi- 
tures for the season 1934-35 may be 
taken as typical. The figures cover 
the period from the fall of 1934 
through the summer of 1935, and 
these plays were given: Criminal at 
Large, Far-Off Hills, The Good Hope, 
The Distaff Side, Love and Geography 
and four studio productions. The re- 
ceipts amounted to $1351.20. The 
disbursements were as follows: 


ED Sannsesensses'es $283.00 
Programs, advertising............ 107.97 
Lumber, paint, etc. .............. 263.10 
Make-up and costumes........... 99-4! 
Tickets, ticket-sellers............. 46.96 
Photos and supplies.............. 33.18 
eee 3.36 
Expenses of students not in school. . 17.50 
PD +00 sens ceevcrdsoves 71.18 


The balance, therefore, over the year’s 
period, was $425.54. 
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DESIGNS 
BY 

R. J. WADE 
FOR 

BEWARE THE 
BULL 

AND 
NUMBER 


SEVENTEEN 




















As scene designer for two Little Theatres in New Bedford, Massachu- 
setts, Robert Wade offers three settings of unusual line. The first 
two are for Beware the Bull by Robert Hare Powel, author of the 
popular Brief Candle. It was produced by the New Bedford Players, 
Mary A. Smith director. Below these is a design for Number Seven- 
teen by Jefferson Farjeon, presented by The Spouters under the 
direction of Allen Dale Currier. 
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RUSSIA OLD AND NEW IN THE TRIBUTARY THEATRE 





At top, Ostrovsky’s The Storm, popular with the Soviets, presented by the 
Little Theatre Group of the Comal Branch Y .W.C.A., New York, directed 
by Helen Louise Robinson. Second, Katayev’s Squaring the Circle, ap pearing 
in many Little Theatre repertories this year, as produced by the Univ ersity 
of Missouri Workshop under Donovan Rhynsburger’s direction. Below, 
Gogol’s classic, The [nspector-General, undying and apparently universal in 
favor, given by the Northampton Players, with Oliver W. Larkin directing. 
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TEXAS LOOKS AHEAD 

VERYWHERE in the country. there 

is a steadily increasing demand 

for the better organization of in- 

struction in the fine arts and for 

enlarged Fine Arts Departments in 
the larger colleges. 

At the University of Texas the 
response to this demand came last 
winter in the form of a committee 
appointed by the president to study 
the problem and its possible solutions, 
and to make a report to the faculty. 
The report is full of valuable informa- 
tion of which only a digest can be 
reported here, little more, in fact, 
than a digest of the part which refers 
to dramatic instruction. 

The committee, according to their 
report, first stated their own problem 
as follows: ‘Which of the fine arts, if 
any, should we recommend to be 
taught? What should be the purpose 
of our teaching of the fine arts? Pro- 
fessional or cultural or both? If cul- 
tural, should it include actual per- 
formance or aim at appreciation only? 
How should fine arts teaching be 
organized? As a college, as a school, or 
as departments in existing divisions?’ 

The expression of faculty opinion 
which was next invited received only 
a scattering response, as might have 
been expected from individuals of the 
varied interests represented in a 
college faculty, but all of the replies 
received were favorable to the teach- 
ing of the fine arts. 

The practice of other institutions 
was the subject of the next study, 
concerning which the committee says, 
“We discovered a very widespread 
teaching of the fine arts in the best 
institutions, but absolutely no stand- 
ard practice, either as to the arts 
taught or the aim of the teaching or 
of the organization. In general, the 
teaching of the fine arts seemed, like 
Topsy, to have just “growed”’.’ 

Next it seemed advisable to test the 
student interest, using the college 
journal as a medium. The result was a 
‘substantial demand’ for additional 
instruction, especially in music. The 
result of the study is finally expressed 
in the decision that ‘the constitu- 
tional obligation that the University 


. of Texas shall be a university of the 


first class demands the establishment 


THE BUSINESS DEPARTMENT 


of a College of Fine Arts. An organ- 
ization separate from existing colleges 
and schools is needed to give the work 
proper dignity and insure proper 
development. 

“In the College of Fine Arts should 
be taught the various branches of 
Painting, Sculpture, Music and Dra- 
matics. Poetry we can well leave to 
the language departments, and Danc- 
ing to Physical Education. [This 
seems to us the only serious error in 
the report: Dancing belongs with the 
fine arts. Ed. Note.] Probably Archi- 
tecture should be transferred from the 
College of Engineering. 

‘It is our judgment that in our 
College of Fine Arts we should have 
both professional and cultural instruc- 
tion. Texas needs on the one hand 
more and better trained practitioners 
of the fine arts and on the other more 
widespread knowledge and apprecia- 
tion of the fine arts. To give profes- 
sional courses only would be absurd; 
to give cultural courses only would 
neither satisfy the needs of the State 
nor meet the actual demand.’ 

Detailed budgets were submitted 
for each of the major departments 
recommended. The budget for the 
Drama Department was outlined as 
follows: 


PROPOSED BUDGET: 
DEPARTMENT OF DRAMATICS 


I, INITIAL EQUIPMENT 
Theatre equipment (make-up, cos- 


tumes, scenery, etc.)............ $5,000 
Office equipment for staff........ 1,500 
Lantern slides for History and Ap- 

preciation (make-up, stage design, 

DE awawanoeuerkssckite cases 1,000 
Library and illustrative material. . . 4,000 


Total Initial Equipment $11,500 


II. FOR EACH YEAR OF THE FIRST BIENNIUM 
Teaching staff of 5 or 6 (chairman, 
professors of various grades, instruc- 
tors and tutors) for Play Produc- 
tion, Playwriting, Stage Design and 
Execution, Stage Lighting, History 
and Appreciation (from the point of 
view of the stage), Public School 
RBS eer ee oe es 
Student assistants (5)............ 
Librarian and secretary........... 


$15,000 
1,000 
1,600 





$17,600 
3,000 


Total Salaries 
Maintenance and equipment...... 





$20,600 


Ill, FOR EACH YEAR OF THE SECOND BIENNIUM 
Teaching staff of 6 or 7 (chairman, 
professors of various grades, instruc- 
tors and tutors) for Play Production, 
Playwriting, Stage Design and Ex- 
ecution, Stage Lighting, History and 
Appreciation (from the point of 
view of the stage), Public School 
Dramatics, Make-Up, Costume 
Design 
Student assistants (6)............ 
Librarian and secretary 


eee eee eee eee eee 


eee ewww wee 


Total Salaries $21,000 
Maintenance and equipment....... 4,000 


$25,000 
The report of the committee was 
considered so satisfactory that it was 
not only unanimously accepted, but 
President Benedict changed the com- 
mittee from one of investigation to a 
standing committee to aid in the 
institution of fine arts courses in the 
university curriculum. 


DEBITS AND CREDITS 


P= GYNT was for years the most 
successful property of the Trib- 
utary Theatre. Reports came in 
annually of its long runs and large 
box-office receipts. Then it dropped 
off, and Ibsen was said to have lost his 
hold. But now another play by the 
supposedly dated playwright is com- 
ing into the record of popular 
presentations. Ghosts, glorified this 
season by a superior professional 
production with Nazimova, has now 
had several Little Theatre revivals. 
One of the most unusual was that at 
the Kilbuck Theatre in Pittsburgh, a 
theatre established in the private 
home of Robert Alan Green that seats 
44 persons and is yet equipped with 
such accessories as these: modernistic 
lobby, dressing rooms with showers, 
scene loft, costume room, electric 
room, prop room, rehearsal rooms, 
library, two offices, and a green room 
(that is really green). Appropriately 
enough for a performance of Ghosts, 
the Kilbuck stage is five paces by 
three, with an eight-foot proscenium. 
The theatre in Bergen, Norway, 
where Ibsen directed for two seasons, 
had the same dimensions. 

The Kilbuck Theatre has been in 
operation for two seasons. The first 
bill played for six performances and 
there was a gradual increase in 
length of run until the second- 
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anniversary offering, Ghosts, played 
48 nights. 

The designer of the Kilbuck pro- 
ductions must contend with a solid 
wall pierced only by one arch in the 
rear and one exit to the right, but he 
has been able, through a rearranging 
of playing space and sight lines, to 
achieve variety in setting and vista. 
Recently settings have been built in 
four pieces, one right stage, one left, 
two rear. Both sides of the flats are 
utilized. 

This year there were seven original 
plays, most of them one-act. Next 
season the theatre is limiting runs 
to four weeks, adding an apprentice 
group as well as new members to the 
regular staff, and planning a number 
of premieres. Other productions sche- 
duled are Merchant of Venice, A Doll's 
House, Hedda Gabler and Bijornson’s 
A Gauntlet. 


FROM the Dartmouth Players comes 
a statement on receipts and expenses 
per production during 1934-’35 in 
which balances of the plays, some 
given in Webster Hall, which seats 
1346, others in Robinson, seating 
300, fall as follows: Yellow ack, in- 
come $870, expenses $670, gain $200; 
Good-Natured Man, income $214, ex- 
penses $113, gain $101; Pirates of 
Penzance, income $2851, expenses 
$1423, gain $1428; What Price Glory?, 
income $323, expenses, $385, /oss $62; 
Under the Gaslight, income $1487, 
expenses $587, gain $900; Banned in 
Boston, income $413, expenses $241, 
gain $172. Equipment cost $316, but 
rental of it netted $317, a total gain of 
$1. General expenses of salaries, 
rental and office details amounted to 
$2862, all of which resulted in a paper 
loss of $122, made up from the General 
Fund of the Council on Student Or- 
ganizations. 


“BIG NAMES’ are almost as much of 
an asset in Little Theatres as in big 
ones. The Palo Alto Community 
Players report great success with a 
production of The Swan, due at least 
= to the presence of Kathleen 

orris in the cast. It was scheduled 
for four nights, as against the usual 
run of three, and an extra night was 
added when the first four houses were 
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entirely sold out; in fact The Swan 
could have run much longer if the 
cast had not been composed of 
people whose business and profes- 
sional interests could no longer be 
neglected. 


A SEASON’S program which in- 
cluded Rain from Heaven, Till the Day 
I Die and Waiting for Lefty, Post Road, 
The Distaff Side, Candle-Light and 
Roadside permits the Little Theatre 
of Dallas, Charles H. Meredith direc- 
tor, to report that its ‘closed member- 
ship continues to be successful. With 
over 3000 members and a budget of 
$16,000 which includes operation of 
the theatre, salaries, and the produc- 
tion of six plays, we are still able to 
pay interest on our notes at the bank.’ 


DESPITE early vicissitudes the 
Lewistown (Montana) Little Theatre, 
Virginia Vogt, director, has completed 
a first successful season. In a town of 
80co inhabitants that has not had 
even a stock company to rouse 
theatre interest, the group has built 
up an audience without dependence 
on civic affiliations or outside finan- 
cial backing. Their playing room, by 
shifting movable platforms, may be 
used for either stage performance or 
centre-room production (as in the 
Penthouse Theatre at the University 
of Washington). The work of the 
group includes, in addition to pro- 
duction, theatre speech, history, con- 
struction and contemporary drama. 
Thirty per cent of the workers have 
had university training in drama; 
several of them are studying in the 
summer theatres in the east or on the 
west coast, and one of them in 
England. 


THE Pacific Little Theatre, although 
organized within the College of the 
Pacific, is a self-sustaining unit, rely- 
ing entirely on box-office receipts to 
pay its way and therefore in reality a 
community supported theatre. The 
cheapest seat costs more than the 
most expensive moving picture ticket 
in the town of Stockton; but the 
theatre presents ten major produc- 
tions each year and has created, over 
a twelve-year period, a permanent and 
faithful audience for all these plays. 


DeMarcus Brown has been director 
of the group since its founding. 


THE cycle of ten historical comedies | 


presented in the first summer carnival] 
in 1934 at Cornell College, Mount 
Vernon, Iowa, cost less than $500; last 
year the cost was slightly over $400, 
The expense of period costumes wag 
balanced by the fact that the plays 
were period and classic and conse. 


quently free from royalty. These | 
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figures include everything but build. | 


ing, heat, electricity and director's 
salary. The theatre pays its own way 
without subsidy. 


FRUITFUL comparisons are avail. 
able through budgets submitted by 
one or two other Tributary Theatres, 
The Kalamazoo Civic Players, whose 
land and building are the property of 
The Civic Auditorium Trustee Cor. 
poration, found the season of 1934-35 
made up in this way: 


INCOME: 
Annual memberships (@ $2)... ... $175.70 
Junior student memb’ps (@ #1)... . 132.50 
Subscription memb’ps (#5). ...... 3,784.64 
re “ ($7.50) 
Sustaining memb’ps............. 2,600.00 
Course ticket renewals........... 82.75 
Box-office cash receipts.......... 3,664.01 
Ch Chkenine<—tscceuse's 506.12 
Program advertising............ 565.87 
0, A Eee 65.22 
Miscellaneous income........... 99-13 
Total Income:.............. $11,675.94 
EXPENSE (for ten plays): 
Sie weeekse eins eens $12.50 
Auditorium rental.............. 2,220.00 
Properties, wardrobe............ 468.08 
ie diteteh seen re eens 560.00 
Scenery construction............ 176.40 
ES hi babi b4bewedes 602 548.92 
Newspaper advertising. .......... 312.80 
Miscellaneous advertising........ 194.01 
a ee 33-72 
Ps nev devedeccssees 109.23 
Salaries: director................ 2,450.00 
Children’s director............ 490.00 
Business manager............. 1,400.00 
OGbesansiotamt. .............. 205 .00 
Telephone and telegraph......... 15 .0§ 
Postage, freight, express. ......... 73-13 
SE 9 esreveseesees es 162.53 
EE a osc cesses enn 96.71 
Headquarters rent.............. 1,200.00 
bate we ee vscscesescess 20.15 
PS Sve seener ssedess 114.07 
Total Bmpemees. . 22 .ecccces $10,862. 30 
| ETT eT eT TTT $813.64 
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FURNITURE & LIGHTING 
AT CARNEGIE TECH 


by Lloyd Weninger 

ERIOD furniture and hand proper- 
Pries present two of the most diffi- 
cult problems of the Little Theatre 
when borrowing is impossible, or, as 
in the case of valuable pieces that may 
be damaged, dangerous. With power 
wood-working tools there is little 
trouble in making anything; but with 
only hand tools such as are available 
in many theatres, turned legs, spindles 
and arms are too much of a task. In 
training future directors and tech- 
nicians, Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology must keep that possibility of 
limited tool equipment in mind and 
offer solutions to overcome its handi- 
caps. 
One such worked out in my capac- 
ity of Scenic Director at Carnegie 
Institute of Technology involved six 
Henry II chairs. Although they 
were designed for this period, they 
were so constructed of three-ply 
¥%" white pine boards screwed to- 
gether with no glue that the arms 
could be removed, the back splats 
replaced or covered and the rungs 
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CHERRY ORCHARD 


LOST HORIZONS 





interchanged. The wood was shel- 
lacked, then painted with scene paint 
and shellacked again. Any subsequent 
change in color was done over this. 
In this way the same chair has ap- 
peared — unbeknown to Tech’s little 
theatre public — in Henry VIII, The 
Cherry Orchard, Rich Man Poor Man, 
Antony and Cleopatra and Lost Horizons. 

The chest used in Shaw’s Getting 
Married was a common box, but 
when covered with double-faced cor- 
rugated paper that had been care- 
fully cut out like a fine stencil and 
colored with scene paint mixed with 
clear lacquer the effect was of a richly 
hand-carved piece. 

Similarly, a modernistic piano for 
Ann Vroome was made of a wood 
frame upon which double-faced cor- 
rugated paper was shaped. When lac- 
quered it was convincing, yet weighed 
less than six pounds. 

The schedule of productions at 
the Carnegie Institute of Technology 
is so heavy, the time between plays 
so short, that it is not always pos- 
sible to work out color schemes and 
lighting effects to the designer’s 
and technician’s satisfaction. Models 
to the scale of 4%” or 1” to the foot 
are adequate to show the construc- 
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AITIONY AND CLLOPATRA. 


tion of furniture, but not practical for 
lighting problems. 

With George Kimberly, Technical 
Director, a theatre one-fourth the 
size of our own theatre was designed 
and built, scenery and furniture all 
on the scale of 3” to the foot, with 
a switch board of 40 outlets and 8 
dimmers, spotlights, floodlights, bor- 
der lights and olivettes. With this 
equipment every lighting effect can 
be produced that can be obtained on 
a large stage and new ideas are worked 
out in advance until they are satis- 
factory. 


SPOTLIGHT EFFICIENCY 
by H. D. Sellman 
e A conventional spotlight the most 
useful lens is the one that will 
produce a uniformly illuminated area, 
of the right diameter, at the required 
throw, with the maximum amount of 
illumination. 

The efficiency of a spotlight with 
a given lens might be defined as the 
amount of light passing through the 
lens divided by the total light em- 
anating from the lamp. Theoretically 
the amount of illumination that a 
lens will transmit is dependent on its 
diameter and focal length (ignoring 
reflection and transmission). For ex- 
ample, a 6 x g lens (6” diameter, 
9” focal length) and an 8 x 12 lens 
should have the same efficiency. 
In the study from which the following 
data were taken, this was found to be 
true with a maximum efficiency of 
about 11.5% when the lamp was near 
the forward position, producing an 
illuminated area 6’ in diameter with 
a 10’ throw in each case. 

Although an 8 x Io lens should 
produce the same light as a 6 x 7% 
lens, results at the same throw and 
diameter were somewhat different: 
14% for the larger lens and 124% for 
the smaller. The 4% x 6% lens had an 
efficiency about midway between the 
two, although theoretically it should 
be higher than either. Efficiency of 
14% with the 8 x 10 lens, producing 
an area 6’ in diameter at a 10’ throw, 
was the highest found in the study, 
with the exception of the 44% x 6% 
lens at a spread too wide to be gen- 
erally useful. 

The conclusions to be drawn from 
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this research by graduate students 
in stage lighting at the University 


of Iowa, supervised by the writer, are Pies “Ee 
that the 8 x 10 lens is the most gen- Fasegaies 


erally useful, although it produces Be, 
some chromatic aberration when the § 


beam is narrow. The most useful and 
efficient focal lengths for lenses in 
conventional spotlights are as follows: 
for 4%” diameter, 614” to 8” focal 
lengths; 6’ diameter, 7%" to 9”; 
for 8” diameter, 10” to 12” focal 
lengths. 

Tests with soo-watt ellipsoidal 
spotlights indicate an efficiency of 
26% and also that reducing the size 
of the illuminated area, by means of 
framing shutters, is more efficient 
than pulling the lamp back in a con- 
ventional spotlight until the area 
is about 4’ in diameter at 20’, where 
the efficiency becomes the same as 
with a spotlight with an 8 x Io lens. 
The latter seemed to have higher 
efficiencies than the ellipsoidal for 
smaller areas, but further investiga- 
tion is needed to verify this. 

In general, while slightly longer 
focal lengths are preferred for long 
throws, short focal lengths are gen- 
erally best for conventional spotlights, 
and the ellipsoidal spotlights are 
much more efficient and are generally 
preferable for most purposes. 


SINGLE-SET SHAKESPEARE 
by Frank Fowler 

T THE Guignol Theatre of Lexing- 
A ton we have worked out single 
settings for Taming of the Shrew, A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream and Mac- 
beth that eliminate the handicap of 
the multiple-scenes used in most 
Shakespeare productions. 

Analysis of Macbeth, for instance, 
with the object of simplifying stage 
requirements, reveals that the regal 
feeling, the darker emotions and 
supernatural elements that dominate 
the mood and spirit of the play may 
all be achieved in one set. The high 
Gothic arch, deep shadows, a sense of 
unseen passages and concealed areas, 
augmented by special lighting effects 
and carefully chosen and timed 
music, will give the play its garment 
of tragedy. 

When this play is to be produced 
on a small stage with limited facilities 
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satisfying results may be secured by 
a series of seven arches arranged in 
a semi-circle from proscenium to 
proscenium. Each arch gives off to a 
different hall, so that the stage 
proper becomes a great hall or meet- 
ing room in a castle. 

The centre back arch should open 
upon an entrance hall with exits off 
the right and left. This would serve 
as the entrance through which Mac- 
beth returns to his palace, Duncan 
enters, the porter staggers, Macduff 
hurries to wake Macbeth, the ban- 
quet guests enter and go and the 
Macduff forces come to mete out 
Macbeth’s doom. 

The centre arch may also serve for 
the acting area of the three witches. 
If flooded with green light and fronted 
with a scrim bearing fantastic jungle 
and supernatural shapes in silhouette, 
with the rest of the stage in blackness, 
an arresting effect may be gained, 
permitting the witches to appear 
behind the scrim in indefinite shape 
or form while Macbeth on the dark- 
ened stage would appear in outline 
only. 

The many other scenes fall easily 
into line played on the main stage 
area, but not always with all arches 
lighted or showing. For variety and 
change of locale, tapestries, window 
flats, or throne chairs and daises 
may be placed in front of various 
arches. The great tragedy thus at- 
tains life, reality, color, spirit, mood, 
action and may be given in its en- 
tirety without long entr’acte waits 
for complicated scene changing. 


PROBLEMS AND 

SOLUTIONS 

pe’ pay theatres with less money 
and equipment than they require 

are finding their own answers to prob- 


lems that better-equipped theatres 


never have to face. . . . Cornell Co}, 
lege, Iowa, has found that its chapd 
can be used as a stage and auditorium 
by spotting acting areas with lamp 
mounted in the rear of the audito 
rium and at the sides of the horse-shog 
balcony. With only the set lighted the 
organ pipes and choir loft are not 
noticeable, and a border of black 
material attached to the top of the 
interior sets shadows the top of the 5 
scenery into the darkness above. . , , | 
Tufts College first thought that a low! 
stage (teaser 8’ 6” off the floor) would 
make it impossible to give Paths gf} 
Glory an abstract, monumental set. | 
ting. But an effect as dramatic as the 
desired vertical emphasis was finally | 
gained in a horizontal accent achieved 
through placing specially-built, slate. 
grey boxes in two ascending flights of § 
steps that converged at the centre of 
stage. 

The Mummers of Chicago and 
Union High School and Junior Cob} 
lege of Taft, California, both helped? 
solve their publicity problems by/| 
instituting photographic departments | 
that at the same time make a perma.| 
nent record of productions. . . . The} 
Koshare of Colorado College over? 
come one handicap of their dormitory. | 
basement stage by incorporating two | 
of the building’s steel supporting 
beams into all of their settings, with 
their scenic functions varying from 
tree trunks to architectural features. 
... The nearby Fountain Valley 
School, with no theatre, mounts all 
of its productions in the school gym} 
nasium on a set of dismountable plat- | 
forms 4’ x 6’ that can be formed into? 
a stage of various levels. ... At 
Oregon State Agricultural College the | 
emphasis in the Drama Department} 
is on craftsmanship and ingenuity! 
in meeting technical difficulties, rather 7 
than in attempting to build up per-/ 
manent equipment that may or may 
not have future use. The Department 
finds an answer to the dual necessity 
of providing recurrent problems for 
solution and saving storage space by 
dismantling equipment once it has 
been made and used, and letting each © 
succeeding class have the experience | 
of solving its own problems and pro- | 
viding whatever equipment the plays » 
it produces may call for. 
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THE COMMUNAL IDEA 
HERE are almost as many ways to 
turn a theatre in the direction of 

communal ownership as there are 

types of theatre, perhaps more; 
maybe it would be closer to say, as 
there are types of communities, 
directors and theatrical enterprises. 

THEATRE ARTS’ questionnaire effort 

to find out how many Tributary 
Theatres have, at present, any link 
with civic life brought forth richer 
results in information than in actual 
relationship. So, for example, about 
one-third of the groups that answered 
said they were organized as a Civic 
enterprise, although this was often 
interpreted to mean only that oppor- 
tunity in the theatre, before and 
behind the footlights, was open to 
anybody in the community, and not 
that the budget, the repertory or the 
policy was in any way led or con- 
trolled by municipal authority or by 
the citizens as a body or through 
their appointed representatives. Once 
or twice there were such qualifying 
phrases as: ‘We are a private, non- 
profit corporation, organized for civic 
service.’ ‘Our membership is open to 
anyone interested. We are incorpo- 
rated as a non-profit, educational cor- 
poration.” ‘We are organized as a 
civic enterprise if you mean, do our 
members come from all sections of the 
city and are they representative of 
the many races and religions of the 
place.’ 

_ On the other hand, the large major- 

ity of those groups that are not 

organized as civic enterprises or that 


are not directly connected with the 
educational system — that is, are not 
a part of high school, college or 
university — are generally free of 
major taxes. A few of them also are 
situated on land belonging to the 
city, which may mean in some cases 
that the use of a city-owned building 
is permitted to the group, and in 
others that someone has made a gift 
to the city of the land on which the 
theatre stands to encourage its com- 
munity service. 

Almost half of the entire number 
have some sort of subsidy, in addition, 
of course, to the fact that the great 
majority of university and school 
theatres are not charged with the 
director’s salary, many of them not 
with the assistant director’s or tech- 
nical director’s salary, a few of them 
not with the scene designer’s, lighting 
director’s and business manager’s. 
Since all of these salaries in com- 
munity-supported educational insti- 
tutions are paid from taxes, they 
may to that extent be said to be 
already on community budgets. 

There are few theatres that have 
not some direct alliance with civic 
organizations, such as the Fine Arts 
Centre, Community Chest, Junior 
League, Municipal Art Society, music 
clubs, Chamber of Commerce, C.C.C. 
And those groups that have no such 
direct association are generally able 
to record some definite contribution 
to the life of the community. Among 
those they list are: providing the only 
legitimate theatre fare in the locality, 


special invitation performances, bene- 
fit evenings, lending libraries, play 
contests, free dramatic training ‘with 
no strings attached’, technical aid 
to other theatres, cooperation with 
college departments. One theatre 
offers ‘freedom from patron restraint, 
an independent self-sustaining work- 
shop for new plays and new players’. 
All in all, the report indicates that 
it would take only a few progressive 
leaders in progressive communities 
to establish a trend that is already 
gaining toward real community or- 
ganization and ownership. 


B’ ALL opps the most interesting 
report on this subject comes 
from Syracuse University, where the 
Drama Department, under the direc- 
torship of Professor Sawyer Falk, has 
been experimenting for a year with 
the possession of a theatre on the 
main street of the city, a large theatre 
with 1600 seats, which in the past 
has housed motion picture, vaudeville, 
stock and burlesque. The university 
group has a regular theatre license, a 
box-office that must be self-sustain- 
ing, and the same necessities and 
expense for advertising, royalties, film 
leases and so forth, that commercial 
theatres have. 

“We differ from the other houses,’ 
says Professor Falk, ‘in that we are a 
non-profit organization without salary 
list. Our entire theatre is managed by 
150 students. One of the ostensible 
reasons for operating the theatre is to 
give qualified students this experi- 
ence. We are,’ he goes on to say, ‘con- 
ducting a theatre experiment which 
hourly encounters the difficulties that 
confront all the other theatres on the 
main street. We are not on the 
campus, sequestered and secure; there 
can not be anything cloistered or 
dilettante about our ideals. There we 
are in the arena of everyday theatrical 
activity where no quarter is given 
and none asked. We have aimed to 
establish a laboratory for the study, 
in an adult way, of a very definite 
social institution which daily affects 
the lives of millions of people. We 
believe it is a function of a university 
to conduct such a laboratory. We 
believe further that a university should 
influence and be a part of the develop- 
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The Thealre Workshop 


“ pre 


The Water Maid” 


ment of a concept for an American 
Theatre.’ 

To carry out this program, the 
schedule for the year was made up as 
follows: dramatic productions with 
student casts, given on the average 
of one a month and for the most part 
concerned with new American plays; 
a Children’s Theatre, 200 youngsters 
from five to fifteen; during the 
summer a_ semi-professional stock 
company. To encourage community 
drama the theatre is offered at a low 
rental to properly organized groups, 
including the local W. P. A. stock 
company which uses the stage for 
certain days in the week in return for 
a good rental. To aid in the rehabilita- 
tion of the ‘road’, the booking of 
first-class professional traveling com- 
panies into the theatre is encouraged. 

A part of the whole schedule is 
allotted to the cinema project which 
presents films of artistic merit and has 
greatly increased both its audience 
and the capacity of the audience to 
absorb the type of film offered. At 
the same time it constitutes an off- 
campus laboratory in which the 
cinema as an art form is subjected to 
the test placed upon it by an actual 
theatre-going public. 

It will take a long time not only 
to work such a program up to its 
fullest capacity of standard and of 
use, but to give it a degree of per- 
manence and to assure its business 
success. But from the point of view of 
theatre, university and civic coopera- 
tion, the plan and the experiment are 
looking both far and broadly forward. 


PLAYS AND 
REPERTORIES 


HE increasing readiness with 

which an American audience lis- 
tens to at least one experimental pro- 
duction of a new American play in 
a season’s program is the most obvi- 
ous fact in this year’s record of plays 
and repertories. Last year it seemed 
worth noting, as a matter of impor- 
tance, that four first productions of 
American scripts appeared on the 
lists of plays which had received both 
critical and box-office approval in 
Tributary Theatres. This year that 
list has quadrupled — sixteen suc- 
cessful first productions as follows: 
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Fridoy evening - March & 1136 
Alumnae Hall - {o'clock 


Bridal Chorus by Roberta Winter, 
Agnes Scott College, Decatur, Georgia; 
The Enchanted Maze by Paul Green, 
Carolina Playmakers; The Red Barn 
by Emmet Lavery, Bard Theatre; 
Martin Luther, Protestant by George 
Dell and Paul Schlacht, Capital Uni- 
versity, Columbus, Ohio; No Women 
Wanted by William F. Davidson, 
Grinnell College, lowa; With All My 
Worldly Goods by William Fulham, 
New London Players, New Hamp- 
shire; The Reel by members of the 
Virginia Players, University of Vir- 
ginia, Charlottesville; Traffic Signals 
by Alexander M. Drummond, Cornell 
Dramatic Club, Ithaca, New York; 
World Without End by Albert Frank- 
lin Johnson, Cornell College, Mount 
Vernon, Iowa; The Eyes of Tlaloc by 
Agnes E. Peterson, Senior High 
School, Port Arthur, Texas; Stephen 
Foster by Erna Kruckemeyer, Hughes 
High School, Cincinnati, Ohio; No 
Kidding by Sherman Marks and Wil- 
liam F. Madden, The Mummers, 
Chicago; What! No Background? by 
Lew Barrington Wallace, Sharon 
Square Theatre, Sharon Center, Ohio; 
Return to Laughter by Edwin Duerr, 


University of California, Berkeley | 
Pre-view by H. Sherman, Sherwoog 
Little Theatre, Yonkers, New York 


ELLOW FACK, which last f 

shared with Twelfth Night the dig! 
tinction of topping critical and box! 
office favor the greatest number gf) 
times, heads the list again, dividing th! 
honor this time with The Late Chri: 
topher Bean, Fourney’s End, Squarin, 
the Circle and Cradle Song — an aud. 
ence choice, it may be noted, indicat. 
ing a certain international generosity, 
since it includes an American play, 
a French play adapted by an Amer, 
can, and English, Russian and Span. 
ish plays. Close to these on the list an 
The Distaff Side and Waiting fo 
Lefty, very different offerings meeting 
with an identical response. Next tp 
them come Hay Fever, Both You 
Houses, Mrs. Moonlight, Accent a 
Youth, Post Road and Noah. To cary 
the list one step farther — The Shin. 
ing Hour, The Royal Family, Kini 
Lady, Merrily We Roll Along, Death 
Takes a Holiday, Another Languagi, 
Ladies of the Fury, and As Husband: 
Go. 

For the first time in many years 
neither Twelfth Night nor Romeo ani 
Juliet — in fact, no single Shakespear 
play — appears in the first four cate 
gories, although Shakespeare’s name 
appears most often on the entire lis 
of successes. The following authors it 
the following order follow Shakespear 
in this arrangement: Shakespeare 1) 
times; Sidney Howard 15; Molnar 7; 
Odets 7; Shaw 6; Anderson 6; Cowart 
6; Sierra 6; Katayev 6; Sherriff 6. 


AMONG the other premieres @ 
American plays are these: Festu 
de Fu’st by Erostine Coles, Univer 
sity Players of Atlanta University, 
Spelman College and Morehouse Col 
lege; The Sawdust Heart by Betty 
Smith, Stevens Theatre, Stevens In- 
stitute of Technology; How Are Yt 
Blind? by members of the Class it 
Playwriting, Vassar Experimenta 
Theatre; The Heavenly Express by Al 
bert Bein, Cleveland Play House; One 
Look by Robert Hanna, Feagin Schoo 
of Dramatic Art, New York City; 
Faun by Charles Bruce Millholland, 
Indianapolis Civic Theatre; Wher 
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MACBETH AND OUTWARD BOUND 
DESIGNS BY GABRIEL M. POWELL 





Gabriel Powell, who has been active in various Little Theatres for several 
seasons, designed ingenious backgrounds for two popular and contrasting 
dramas. He made symbolic use of a candle for the sleep-walking scene in 
Macbeth as it was produced by The Edgewood Players, a summer ‘theatre at 
Livingston Manor, New Y ork. The setting for Outward Bound was made for 
The Vagabond Theatre’s special production of the Sutton Vane play at the 
Forrest Theatre in New York City some years ago. 
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THE VULTURE’S EYE 
DESIGNS BY GABRIEL M. POWELL 


Edgar Allan Poe’s old story of the man pursued by the eye of the vulture 
offers rare opportunity for striking scenic effects. Gabriel Powell’s back- 
grounds for two scenes — the closed eye forming part of the wall and, later, 
the eye open and striking horror into the heart of the culprit — were made 
for a summer production of the play by The Edgewood Players. 














Chicago Was Young by Herma Clark 
and Alice Gerstenberg, Olivet Insti- 
tute, Chicago; Overnight by Margaret 
Fuller, Norwich Players, Pomfret. 
Decade by Marion Hazard and One 
Shall Be by Luther Martin Kennett, 
Yale University Department of Drama; 
Stalemate by James Warwick, Pasa- 
dena Community Playhouse; Now 
Comes the Plaintiff by Grace Dorcas 
Ruthenberg, Louisville Civic Theatre; 
Joan of Arc by Lois Compton Fuller, 
St. Mary’s College Dramatic Club, 
Notre Dame, Indiana; Devi/-Foe Chap- 
man, by Mabel Claire Keefauver and 
erry Blunt, Los Angeles Junior Col- 
lege Plays and Players (one-hundredth 
production) ; Ho Dan Zo by Post 
Wheeler and John Golden, Morning- 
side Players of Columbia University; 
Bugles at Noon by Stephen Raushen- 
bush, Cornell University Dramatic 
Club; Kit Marlowe by Maria Coxe, Be- 
hold Your God by Richard Hepburn, 
‘Hedgerow Theatre; 4dam Had Two 
‘Sons by Eolo Testi, Bard College 
‘Theatre; The Golden Bough, The 
| Vacuum, both by Mary Austin, E/ 
) Crepusculo by T. M. Pearce and The 
) Ornery Fugitive by C. Bergmann, all 
by the Koshares, New Mexico Nor- 
mal University, Las Vegas. 
) The Brighter Flame, University of 
Nebraska, Lincoln; The Woods Colt 








‘rogram: Port Arthur Senior High School. 
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by Virgil L. Baker and Undertow by 
John Montgomery, University of 
Arkansas, Fayetteville; Thief-Tomorrow 
by Josephine Ardrey, Goodman Thea- 
tre, Chicago; Lucky Star by Hans Ras- 
tede and Better the Evil by George 
Hutchinson, Point Pleasant Playshop, 
New Jersey; 4 Fob for Foe by Made- 
line Skelly Foust, ‘Y’ Playhouse, 
Pittsburgh; Rhythmic City by Richard 
E. Hall, Koshare of Colorado Col- 
lege, Colorado Springs; Salute by 
Florence Kahn, Vagabond Players, 
Baltimore; Yankee Crusade by Allen 
Crafton, University of Kansas Play- 
ers; Here We Go’ Round by Rita Ober- 
beck and J Pledge Allegiance by Mar- 
tin Hasse and Robert Hahnel, The 
Mummers of St. Louis. 


AMONG the American premieres of 
foreign plays this season, the out- 
standing name seems to be Lope de 
Vega. The Vassar Experimental Thea- 
tre presented Fuente Ovejuna, the 
Theatre Workshop of Wellesley Col- 
lege gave The Water Maid, and The 
Curtain Players of Flora Stone Mather 
College, Cleveland, offered the first 
performance of John Garrett Under- 
hill’s new translation of Lope’s The 
Gardener’s Dog. Among the other 
premieres of foreign works were: Acts 
of St. Peter by Gordon Bottomley, 
Cornell College, Mount Vernon, Iowa; 
The Village Stratagem by André E. M. 
Gretry, The Erskine School, Boston; 
Take Two From One by Martinez 
Sierra, Manhattan Theatre, Kansas 
State College; Murder in the Cathedral 
by T. S. Eliot, Yale University De- 
partment of Drama; The Pleasure of 
Honesty by Luigi Pirandello, Cleve- 
land Play House; Hollywood Holiday 
by Benn Levy and John van Druten, 
Pasadena Community Playhouse; 4s 
I Love Salt, translated from the 
Czechoslovakian by Rudolph C. Bed- 
nar, Christian College, Columbia, Mis- 
souri; Bellairs by Halcott Glover, The 
Columbia Players, Washington, D. C. 


FESTIVALS AND 


MEETINGS 

4 organization of the dramatic 
work of different groups in a 

given vicinity for the purpose of 

festivals, conferences, tours, tourna- 

ments and other forms of meetings or 


cooperative activity has grown so 
fast and spread over such a wide area 
that a mere partial listing of events is 
as much as a magazine with limited 
space can offer, and is perhaps as 
much as is needed to point the growth 
and range: 

Third Michigan Little Theatre 
Conclave, at Bay City: Kalamazoo 
Civic Players awarded recognition as 
having the year’s outstanding pro- 


gram. 


Seventh Brigham Young Univer- 
sity Speech Tournament and Drama 
Festival for High School and Junior 
College students. 

Eighth Dramatic Guild Festival, 
sponsored by University Extension 
Division, Department of Speech, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 

Third meeting of Pacific Northwest 
Region of National Theatre Confer- 
ence, at University of Washington, 
under the direction of Glenn Hughes. 
Performances by Studio Theatre, 
Penthouse Theatre, Cornish Theatre, 
Seattle Repertory Playhouse. 

Pasadena Playhouse Midsummer 
Drama Festival: Shakespeare’s His- 
torical Plays last summer; the Greco- 
Roman cycle this year, from June 15 
to August 1. 

First Festival of Sherwood Little 
Theatre, Yonkers, N. Y., the first Lit- 
tle Theatre open-air festival in West- 
chester County, attended by 2500. 

Twelfth One-act Festival of the 
Dramatic Classes of the Speech De- 
partment of the Senior High School in 
Pontiac, Michigan. 

Sixth Drama Conference, West- 
chester Drama Association. 

Thirteenth Convention, Texas ch 
Association. Theatre talks by James 
H. Parke of the University of Texas 
and Charles Meredith, director of the 
Dallas Little Theatre. 

Thirteenth Festival and State Tour- 
nament of Carolina Dramatic Asso- 
ciation, sponsored by University of 
North Carolina Extension Division, 
Bureau of Community Drama. 

Carnival of Comedy, Cornell Col- 
lege, Mount Vernon, Iowa, Albert 
Franklin Johnson director. Third sea- 
son, week of July 6, 1936, offers per- 
formances in comic ballet, introducing 
choric comedy. 

Fourth Dominion Drama Festival, 
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Ottawa, Canada. The winners were: 
Bessborough Trophy, London Little 
Theatre for an original Canadian 

lay, Twenty-Five Cents, by W. Eric 
Ravi Best Presentation in English 
(excluding winner of Bessborough 
Trophy), Progressive Arts Club of 
Vancouver for Waiting for Lefty, by 
Clifford Odets; Best Presentation in 
French (excluding Bessborough Trophy 
winner), Cercle Moliére of Winnipeg 
for Les Soeurs Guédonec, by Jean- 
Jacques Bernard; Sir Barry Jackson 
Trophy (for best presentation of play 
written by a Canadian), London Lit- 
tle Theatre for Twenty-Five Cents (the 
author also receives $100 from the 
Festival Committee as the author of 
the best Canadian play). There were 
individual awards ihe best male and 
female performances in English and 
French. 

New Mexico Theatre and Speech 
Conference, in affiliation with the Na- 
tional Theatre Conference. Second 
meeting last summer under the spon- 
sorship of the Department of English 
and Speech of the Normal University, 
Las Vegas. 

Shakespearean Festival of the South- 
ern Oregon State Normal School, Ash- 
land, Angus L. Bowmer, director. Pre- 
senting this summer a week of The 
Merchant of Venice, Twelfth Night, 
Romeo and Fuliet and Hamlet in an old 
Chatauqua building that has been 
converted into an Elizabethan thea- 
tre. 

Northern California Junior College 
Drama Festival, held at the Pacific 
Little Theatre with that theatre and 
six Junior College groups offering one- 
act plays. 

Interfraternity Play Contest, Dart- 
mouth College, sponsored by The 
Dartmouth Players. Winner was The 
Sinister Affair at Skeldings, adapted 
from a Wodehouse story by James 
Gidney, undergraduate member of 
Theta Chi. 

First Drama Festival sponsored 
by Drama Section, Speech Teachers 
of Missouri. 

Eighth High School Festival, held 
at University of Missouri. 

Drama Conference, Dillard Uni- 
versity, New Orleans. Twenty Negro 
colleges sent delegates. 

Drama Festival, Fisk University, in 
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celebration of the tenth anniversary 
of The Stagecrafters at the university. 

University of Manitoba Drama 
Festival, presenting six one-act fac- 
ulty plays. 

Drama Week at University of Ari- 
zona, under direction of Marguerite 
Morrow. 

Theatre Conference for Teachers of 
Dramatics in the High Schools of 
Northeastern Ohio, under the auspices 
of Western Reserve University and 


The Cleveland Play House. 
THE DARTMOUTH PLAYERS 


present 
WAITING FOR LEFTY 


ANDROCLES AND THE LION 
Ss ~ 
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WARNER BENTLEY ® 


ROBINSON HALL ¢ at eight-thirtyp m « OECEMBER 12,13, 14 


NEW THEATRES AND 
PEOPLE 


URMAN UNIVERSITY, Greenville, 

North Carolina, last fall insti- 
tuted a Department of Drama under 
the direction of Arthur Coe Gray, of 
which one of the chief aims is to help 
community drama throughout the 
state. The department has the largest 
collection of plays in the state, loaned 
free of charge; and makes available 
the services of a trained instructor to 
any group desiring them. Moreover, 
the theatre and laboratory are of- 
fered to any amateur group needing 
a stage or technical assistance. The 
Department is coordinated with the 
Little Theatre of Greenville, and 
together the two groups have given 


this season: The Dover Road, Fourney, 
End, Outward Bound, Candle-lj 
As You Like It and the Elecipg 
Sophocles. . . . The Richmond 
ginia) Theatre Guild, was organ; 
last November after a three. 
subscription campaign that 
in over goo members. Bertram 
borough has directed the theatre; 
five plays: Fly Away Home, 
Ladies Meet, Outward Bound, 
Door and The Torchbearers. In 
tion, the Workshop has given fy 
bills of one-act plays, from af 
to originals; has conducted clasgeg; 
make-up, stage management @ 
lighting. . . . The West Shore Ply, 
house, Lakewood, Ohio, has jy 
completed its first season, with Chare 
McCune directing the group in 
Bad Man, Three-Cornered Moon 
Hawk Island. . . . Gordon T. Hugh 
has completed his first year as dim 
tor of The Community Drama & 
sociation of Des Moines, Iowa, 
Shining Hour was the season’s by 
gest success, Growing Pains the me 
experimental with four adults a 
eighteen children of high-school » 
in the cast... . The Albuquerge 
Little Theatre, Katharine Kennej 
O’Connor, director, has a new buil 
ing, built with W.P.A. labor and spw 
sored by the city. John Gaw Mem 
who is also the architect for the ne 
Colorado Springs Fine Arts Cent 
and who has had a wide and valual 
influence on Southwest architectur 
designed the building. . . . B 
Dramatic Department of Hiram @ 
lege, Ohio, opened a new building lt 
February. . . . The Curtain Clube 
Lamar College has a new auditoritt 
... The Tower Theatre of Fla 
Stone Mather College, women’s 
of Western Reserve University, Clet. 
land, dedicated a new home last # 
with a production of Lope de Vegi 
The Gardener’s Dog. 













THE Vagabond Theatre of Baltimot 
one of the best known of Tributal 
Theatres, is celebrating its twentiét 
anniversary this year. Starting im! 
house that seated 60 persons, presel 
ing bills of one-act plays, the V; 

bond moved two or three times 

tween 1916 and 1930 when it to 
over a remodelled stable which seat 
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PLAYERS: POSTER: STAGE 


The Beggar’s Opera, Erskine School, Boston, 
opposite a poster for Martin Flavin’s drama 
presented by the Illini Theatre Guild of the 


University of Illinois, Wesley Swanson director. 
Below, at the left, The Hairy Ape at the Seattle 
Repertory Playhouse beside a model by John 


W. Oliver for Sea Ballet, second-prize winner in 
the Philadelphia Art Alliance Model Contest. 











MATERIAL FROM OLDER CIVILIZATIONS 





Idolos Muertos? (Are the Idols Dead?), an original folk play about the en- 
trance of the Spaniards into American Indian territory, presented by the 
Mexican Players of the Padua Hills T heatre, Claremont, California, a group 
directed by Bess A. Garner and giving plays written and improvised by 
Mexican actors dealing with life in Mexico ore arly California. Next, Eugéne 
Brieux’s False Gods, at the University of Kansas, Allen Crafton director. 
Below, a pageant, an annual mass presentation of three thousand students 
at the Phoenix Union High School, Arizona, Mila M. Bray director. 











igs and had a green room and other 
conveniences. In twenty seasons, the 
up has presented 224 plays in over 
1200 performances. The first full- 
length play, in 1921, was Galsworthy’s 
The Pigeon, and since then the policy 
has been generally retained of pre- 
senting only those plays not previ- 
ously seen in Baltimore. The Good 
Hope was produced several years 
before the Civic Repertory Theatre 
| production; The Beggar’s Opera, Out- 
ward Bound, several Noel Coward 
comedies (with Evelyn Varden, now 
of Broadway), were among the rec- 
| ord-breakers. 4 Midsummer Night's 
| Dream, in 1932, used marionettes 
for the fairies. 
' Many familiar names appear in the 
) Jong record. Mildred Natwick, most 
recently of Broadway’s End of Sum- 
mer, played in such attractions as 
\ The Sacred Flame, The Playboy of 
the Western World and Fallen Angels. 
Raymond Sovey designed the setting 
‘for Robert Garland’s The Double 
’ Miracle. 
| Asa part of the anniversary cele- 
' bration The Vagabond gave a Kipling 
) Memorial Performance this spring, 
‘consisting of eight scenes from The 
| Light That Failed, using songs and 
by the author. The version was 
arranged by Helen A. F. Penniman. 
| Next season there will be a full 
' week given over to each production. 
’ Monthly art exhibits will be renewed; 
a fencing group has been organized; 
and a dance group is contemplated. 
The theatre is controlled by a 
/ Board of Directors, and plays are 
directed by different members. Except 
‘for the secretary, there are no paid 
' workers. 








+}AT THE END of three seasons of 
activity, the York Little Theatre, 
’ Pennsylvania, is making plans to ac- 
/quire a new home. At the moment, 
/ the rehearsal rooms are in one loca- 
‘tion, the shop in another, and the 
‘productions are given in one of the 
"Junior high schools. Douglas McLean 
directed the group this season in five 
‘plays: Double Door, Goodbye Again, 
| Rebound, Liliom and Private Lives. 


-THE theatre at Stevens Institute of 
Technology, of which Harold Burris- 
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Meyer is director, is cooperating with 
the Paper Mill Playhouse of Short 
Hills, New Jersey, in two technical 
problems: a project in auditorium 
acoustic design (another one is being 
investigated by Stevens alone), and 
work on the design of apparatus for 
moving the stage floor. 


THE British Drama League has com- 
pleted a Survey of English Dialects, 
undertaken more than two years ago, 
resulting in twenty-four recordings of 
typical dialects of the British Isles. 
Elsie Fogerty, discussing the results 
in an issue of Drama, the monthly 
magazine of the League, says that the 
records are, inevitably, of unequal 
merit, with the Scottish examples the 
most outstanding: ‘a true language, 
beautiful utterance, and a vocabulary 
which should be treasured as a well of 
English undefiled for future use’. 


THE results in the Drama Section of 
the Avery Hopwood and Jule Hop- 
wood Awards for the encouragement 
of creative work in writing, at the 
University of Michigan, may be an 
indication that the trend toward 
prose-poetry, noticeable in the pro- 
fessional theatre during the last few 
years, and especially this year, has 
spread to the younger playwrights. 
The first award in the Major Drama 
Contest goes to Wallace A. Bacon on 
the basis of three romantic plays, To 
Sleep Before Evening, Strange Lotus 
and The Mad Byrons. A major award 
combining Drama and Essay also goes 
to Man Kuei Li, the drama being The 
Grand Garden, a play of modern China 
in the Chinese manner. And a third 
major award to J. V. Geisel, for play- 
lets out of the life of young Dutch- 
Americans. 


AN UNUSUAL cooperative venture 
is the union of the Seattle Repertory 
Playhouse with the W.P.A. Federal 
Theatre Project for the fifth summer 
drama festival of the Playhouse. 
They are doing three Negro produc- 
tions: Stevedore, André Obey’s Noah 
(done for the first time with an all- 
Negro cast, and peculiarly adapted to 
such a purpose); and Swing, Gates, 
Swing!, an intimate Negro ‘swing’ 
revue. Negro casts and a chorus of 


seventy-five are featured; the Play- 
house provides the white members of 
the companies. Mr. and Mrs. Burton 
W. James, directors of the Playhouse, 
are, as usual, directing the Festival. 
The plays will be presented nightly 
except Sundays, with Saturday mat- 
inees, from June 15 to July 11 
inclusive. 


ANOTHER cooperative undertaking 
this season has been the institution of 
Tufts Nights at Boston theatres, 
when a large number of Tufts College 
students attend performances of im- 
portant plays in nearby Boston at 
reduced prices. In cooperation with 
the managers of the plays, the college 
dramatic association procures the 
tickets on advance paid orders at a 
sufficient reduction to benefit the 
buyer (as well as saving him the 
trouble and expense of buying the seat 
himself) and at about a ten per cent 
profit to the association. Marston 
Balch, director of the Tufts dramatic 
group, says, ‘In this way we have 
made theatregoers out of several 
hundred students who heretofore had 
seen nothing but movies and an occa- 
sional school play.’ 





26TH SEABON 217TH PRODUCTION 


The Stetson Players 
present 
Porephine Preston Peabody s Play 
"The Piper” 


Pipe of Hamalin 


The Little Theatre 
DeLand, Florida 
ee 


March Sixth and Seventh 
Ninstern hundued and thirty-slx 
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PLAYWRIGHTS’ PRIZES 


To the Editor: 
bp the last five or six years 
of my association with the New 
York Theatre Guild I have been try- 
ing to put into effect a plan for helping 
young playwrights in need of financial 
aid, as well as to work out an effec- 
tive way of encouraging new talent 
in the theatre. 

It was only recently that the neces- 
sary backing for the organization was 
secured from seven leading motion 
picture companies. The rewards to the 
motion picture companies for the 
money they are investing will be the 
finding of new talent for the theatre, 
which eventually may become new 
talent for motion pictures. I should 
like to make it clear that in spite of 
the fact that the Bureau of New Plays 
is financed by picture money, its aims 
are definitely focussed on legitimate 
productions in the theatre. 

The newly-formed Bureau of New 
Plays enables me to offer prizes, fel- 
lowships and scholarships to college 
students and recent graduates. Reach- 
ing the college students is a simple 
enough matter, but the problem of 
reaching those students who have 
either been graduated or have left 
school within the past three years is 
more difficult. I am therefore writing 
to you, since I know that most theatre- 
minded young people are likely to be 
readers of THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY. 

The plan has met with enthusiastic 
support from Walter Prichard Eaton 
and Allardyce Nicoll of Yale, Arthur 
Hobson Quinn of the University of 
Pennsylvania, Hatcher Hughes of 
Columbia University, Randolph Som- 
erville of New York University, Presi- 
dent MacCracken of Vassar College, 
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Samuel Eliot, Jr., of Smith College, 
Sawyer Falk of Syracuse University, 
Frederick H. Koch of the University 
of North Carolina, Elmer Kenyon of 
the Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
President Park of Bryn Mawr College, 
John Erskine of the Juilliard Founda- 
tion, Maxwell Anderson, Philip Moel- 
ler, Eva LeGallienne and others. 

Six prizes of $500 each will be 
awarded annually for: (a) the best 
play of human relations, either a com- 
edy or a drama, on a romantic or 
domestic theme; (b) the best play on 
a social theme; (c) the best melodrama; 
(d) the best farce; (e) the best satiric 
play; and (f) the best character play, 
modern or historic. While these cate- 
gories frequently overlap, the domi- 
nant note in plays will determine the 
classification. 

The Bureau will also have available 
annual fellowships of $2500 and schol- 
arships of $1250, which will be given 
partly as an advance on future royal- 
ties to writers of promise who need 
financial assistance. 

These payments afford an oppor- 
tunity to bridge young talent over a 
critical financial period during which 
they will be free to develop their abili- 
ties, instead of being forced into salary 
jobs and thus lost to the theatre. This 
will be a realization of an aim which 
many of us in the theatre have long 
cherished. 

All plays purchased by or through 
the efforts of the Bureau will be bought 
on the terms of the recently adopted 
agreement between the League of 
New York Theatres and the Drama- 
tists Guild. 

All manuscripts submitted to the 
Bureau must be accompanied by a 
recommendation from the head of the 
Drama or English Department of the 
college where the student has worked. 
Manuscripts may be submitted by 
undergraduates or graduate students 
of any university, as well as by gradu- 
ates within three years of their leaving 
universities. 

The Bureau of New Plays is spon- 
sored by Richard Aldrich, B.A., Har- 
vard University, representing Colum- 
bia Pictures Corp.; J. Robert Rubin, 
Ph.B., LL.B., Syracuse University, 
representing Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
Corp.; Russell Holmann, Litt.B., 











Princeton University, rep 
Paramount Pictures, Inc.; Leda 
Litt.B., Columbia University, 
senting RKO-Radio Pictures, 
Edwin P. Kilroe, LL.B., Ph.D, 
lumbia University, representing T 
tieth Century-Fox Film Corp.; 
S. McKay, B.A., Yale University, 
resenting Universal Pictures Co 
Jacob Wilk, B.A., University of ¥ 
nesota, representing Warner Bro 
Pictures, Inc. : 
THERESA HELBy 
New Yu 


FIRST AMERICAN 
PUPPET CONGRESS 


To the Editor: 
r your April 1931 number (\ 
XV, page 351) Ralph Chessé, ¢ 
San Francisco producer of Hani 
Macbeth, The Mikado and other & 
sics with marionettes, wrote of the¢ 
sirability of having a congress whi 
all American puppeteers mightatter 
He was thinking that the 1933 G 
cago fair might be a meeting placef 
them. As it happened, the fair m 
agement did not welcome us { 
could not pay its fixed rental of fi 
a square foot), although Mars 
Field and Company in Chicago g 
erously displayed all that summer: 
exhibition of puppets and mari 
ettes, well lighted and arranged, 
work of sixteen outstanding Ameria 
puppeteers, which I brought togeth 
at their request. Those who have: 
interest in puppets have thereh 
never met as a group in this count 
Now, however, Detroit has co 
to succor us. It is sponsoring our f& 
American puppetry conference ont 
eighth to the eleventh of July. Tk 
will be performances by at least eg 
companies, discussions of artistic# 
technical matters, talks by pup 
authorities, and the pleasure of me 
ing each other personally. The pr 
peteers have no organization at pr 
ent, and anyone who will be interes 
is welcome to attend the conferen 
Those who wish to be sent a copy 
the detailed program may get it fn 
the Chamber of Commerce, Detr 

Michigan. 

PAUL MC PHAR 
Birmingham, Michig 








POE: THOMAS: DICKENS 

Poe’s horror tale, The Fall of the House of Usher, is dramatized by Frederick 
L. Day for the Bread Loaf School of English, Hortense Moore director. 
Second, Augustus Thomas’ old drama of the Civil War and after, The Cop- 
perhead, in a revival by the Benjamin Bosse High School, E vansville, In- 
diana, Elizabeth Weintz director. Below, Dickens’ Great Expectations has 
been made into a play by Phidelah Rice and presented at his summer Play- 
house | in Omk agen Martha's s V tng bani Lenmuenuer stig Old material, if it 
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ORE AND MORE, pub- 

lishers are adding 
children’s book depart- 
ments to their organiza- 
tions. And more and 
more, theatres are accent- 
ing work for and with 
young people — both as 
a branch to adult activ- 
ities and as a main line of 
endeavor. The Jacob Riis 
Settlement House in New 
York City has had un- 
usual success with its 
drama work under the 
direction of Mrs. Eliza- 
beth MacDonald, for its 
BETWEEN SOUP AND SAVORY young charges, with no 
background but that of 
the slums, have taken 
spiritedly to play _pro- 
ducing and acting, and, 
moreover, choose the best 
plays. A popular produc- 
tion was Between the 
Soup and the Savory, the 
cockney comedy of back- 
stairs which was written 
for adults (Cyril Maude 
presented it first at the 
Drury Lane in London), 
but was acted this time 
by girls of twelve. The 
Soviet theatre has, of 
course, long been inter- 
ested in drama for chil- 
SAILOR, SCHOLAR AND KING dren. One of the leading 
houses, the Moscow 
Branch Theatre for 
Young Spectators, in- 
cludes in its repertory a 
dramatization of a group 
of Hans Andersen fairy 
tales entitled The Sailor, 
the Scholar and the King. 
As I Love Salt is a 
Czechoslovakian chil- 
dren’s classic which has 
been translated by Ru- 
dolph Bednar and given 
by him for the first time 
this season at Christian 
College, where he heads 


AS I LOVE SALT the drama department. 
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Theatre Arts Bookshelf 





THEATRE ART, CRAFT 
AND MANAGEMENT 

Our Theatre Today, edited by Her- 
schel L. Bricker. French: §3. 


HEN CARL MANTZIUS wrote 4 
History of Theatrical Art in 


) Ancient and Modern Times in six vol- 
> umes, the work was considered an 


achievement in space as well as in 
scholarship. When Sheldon Cheney 
wrote The Theatre, 3000 Years of 
Drama, Acting and Stagecraft in one 
large volume of 549 pages, it seemed 


’ a high hurdle. When Thomas Wood 


PPPS . 


Stevens wrote The Theatre from 
Athens to Broadway in a volume held 
easily in one hand, it was like seeing 
the playhouses of the world through 
a clear reducing-glass. 

Now Alfred Harding, the editor of 

uity, goes one step farther than any 
of his predecessors, compressing into 
little more than a hundred pages the 
history of the theatre’s first three 
thousand years. His remarkable con- 
densation appears as the first chapters 
of a book called Our Theatre Today, 
‘a composite handbook on the art, 
craft and management of the con- 
temporary theatre by thirteen theatre 
workers’, edited by Herschel Bricker 
of the University of Maine. The book 
is obviously a short cut to information 
for students in the field, a sort of note- 


| book on theatre history, playwriting 


and production, direction and design, 
lighting, costume and make-up, in 
which the notes, instead of being 


written by the students, are provided 
by the lecturers themselves (in this 
case, the authors), whose first-hand 
contact with the theatre assures their 
knowing the material. In such a highly 
technical discussion this assurance is a 
valuable asset; more than that it is 
an aid to the quick elimination of 
those sections of the material that are 
not immediately necessary for a given 
study or service, and to concentration 
on the others. But it has its obvious 
faults, too; chiefly a lack of unity in 
thought or standard. 

The method, of course, means that 
the chapters have not all the same 
value. The essays on ‘Direction’, for 
example, crowded into such tight 
space, are too personal and limited to 
be of much use. But Barrett Clark’s 
article on ‘Playwright and Thea- 
tre’, Tamara Daykarhanova’s on 
‘Make-Up for the Stage’, Aline Bern- 
stein’s on ‘Costume’, because they 
are narrower and more specific in 
range, are more useful in result. 
S. R. McCandless and Louis Erhardt 
on ‘Lighting’ and Cleon Throck- 
morton on ‘Technical Methods’, al- 
though they are crowded, are inform- 
ing and suggestive. And now, unless 
somebody undertakes to write a book 
on the theory and practice of the 
world’s playhouses on the head of a 
pin, we must add another shelf to our 
library cases if we want the full flow 
of information and experience on the 
great subject of the theatre. 

FREDERICK MORTON 


DIRECTIONS FOR USING 


Directing for the Amateur Stage, by 
Leslie Crump. Dodd, Mead: $2.50. 
A Handbook for the Amateur Ac- 
tor, by Van H. Cartmell. Double- 
day, Doran: $1.50. Stage Light- 
ing, by C. Harold Ridge and F. S, 
Aldred. Pitman: $2.25. Paint, 
Powder and Make-Up, by Ivard 
Strauss. Sweet ,and Son, New 
Haven: $5. 


ae the Tributary Theatre 
library shelf is stocked with the 
representative, tried and true manu- 
als, these four new books will make 
good supplements. They cover, valu- 
ably, the range of theatre work — for 
the actor, the director, the electrician, 
the make-up man. 

Leslie Crump’s book on amateur di- 
rection is the most general of the lot, 
suited for any Little Theatre worker. 
It will aid him in his own field as well 
as make him more conscious of the 
problems that confront the most 
important person in play production, 
the director. Mr. Crump takes his 
readers first through the process of 
choosing the play (emphasizing that 
‘a great failure is often more interest- 
ing than a mediocre success’), goes 
on to a producing plan for all, and 
finally discusses the kernel of his 
subject: the duties and difficulties of 
the director — preparing the script, 
speech, rehearsing, light and color, 
ensemble work, ‘solidifying’, dress re- 
hearsals, make-up, ‘random notes’, 
As Mr. Crump is quick to point out, 
the book is planned solely for the 
amateur — the problems of the pro- 
fessional are completely different. 

The amateur actor gets his volume 
in Van H. Cartmell’s Handbook, a less 
exhaustive study than Mr. Crump’s, 
and more suited to the club member 
who acts perhaps two or three times 
a year, chiefly as a hobby. The funda- 
mental points and conventions to 
which Mr. Cartmell devotes his chap- 
ters are clarified by summaries. 
Appended are a glossary of stage 
terms, ‘the duties of the production 
manager’, and a complete one-act 
play fitted out with director’s notes. 

Stage Lighting, subtitled ‘Principles 


and Practice’, is a technical contribu- 
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Our Theatre 
Today 


A composite handbook of the art, craft 
and management of the contemporary 
theatre by thirteen theatre specialists. 
For the student the volume presents 4 
handy and incisive discussion of the 
problems that must be solved before the 
play reaches its opening night. For the 
average playgoer it affords a very inter- 
esting and intelligent glimpse of the 
things which go to make up his evening 
in the theatre. 


Edited by 
HerRscHEL L. BRICKER 


Containe 
contributions by: 


Bernstein, Temare Deykerhanove. 
Cloth volume, illustrated 


Price $3.00 





Outstanding Plays 
For Little Theatres 


RUSSET MANTLE 
PARNELL 

POST ROAD 

AH, WILDERNESS 
PATHS OF GLORY 
NOAH 

LABURNUM GROVE 
CEILING ZERO 

THE SHINING HOUR 
THE BISHOP MISBEHAVES 
FRESH FIELDS 


THE OLD LADIES 
SQUARING THE CIRCLE 
RAIN FROM HEAVEN 
BIOGRAPHY 

THE DISTAFF SIDE 
ACCENT ON YOUTH 
THE WIND AND THE RAIN 
PETTICOAT FEVER 

ON STAGE 

THE JOYOUS SEASON 
BOTH YOUR HOUSES 
BLIND ALLEY 
CRIMINAL AT LARGE 


ANOTHER LANGUAGE 
KIND LADY 

HER MASTER’S VOICE 
LATE CHRISTOPHER BEAN 
THREE CORNERED MOON 


Send for our 1936 
Supplement of Plays 
SAMUEL FRENCH 


25 West 45th Street, New York 
811 West 7th Street, Los Angeles 
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tion to a still developing field. As the 
Introduction points out, the au- 
thors ‘have written about electricity, 
sources of light, apparatus, switch- 
boards, dimmers, wiring, use of color, 
etc. Professional electricians . . . in- 
terested in theatrical lighting will 
find in it the considered opinions of 
two expert consulting electrical engi- 
neers.’ Sufficient attention is seldom 
paid to this branch of the theatre that 
is fundamental in the success of the- 
atrical illusion; and almost every 
theatreman — amateur and _ profes- 
sional alike — can stand a broadening 
and deepening of his lighting knowl- 
edge. He will learn much from this 
thorough study. 

In make-up, as in lighting, the 
theatre often is faulty, chiefly because 
the make-up supervisor lacks suffi- 
cient training in a complex and de- 
ceptive field. Ivard Strauss’ work at 
the New England Conservatory of 
Music has resulted in a book that will 
benefit the kind of theatre whose old 
men look younger than they should, 
whose foreign characters remain Amer- 
ican. The book is helpfully illustrated 
by photographs and drawings of many 
types of make-up, and by diagrams. 


EDWARD REED 


PLAYS REGIONAL, RURAL 
AND OTHERWISE 


Contemporary One-Act Plays from 
Nine Countries, edited by Percival 
Wilde. Little, Brown: $2.75. New 
York Rural Plays; Wisconsin Com- 
munity Plays; Grinnell Plays. Dra- 
matic Publishing Company: each 
75 cents. The One-Act Theatre. 
Samuel French, 2 Vols.: each $2. 
I“ HIS introduction to one of the 
plays in Contemporary One-Act 
Plays Percival Wilde says: ‘The ulti- 
mate object of the Little Theatre 
. is to stimulate local writers so 
that they may interpret their com- 
munities to the world.’ That gener- 
ality overlooks other objectives, such 
as the complementary one of bringing 
the world of the theatre to the com- 
munity. But it is indicative of a grow- 
ing realization of the Tributary 
Theatres’ function and it may be an 
admissible reviewing approach. 
Percival Wilde finds a place in the 


volume he edits for plays from nip 
countries by sixteen writers rang; ] 
from Paul Green through John Drink h 
water and Paul Géraldy to N, ¥ E 
Evréinov. Of their work thirteen Playy 
are here given first American pubj 
cation; seven of them have their firg dl 
publication in any country. b 
Chosen by a playwright who 5 
reputed to be more played in Litt} ,, 
Theatres than any other, it is not sup, a 
prising to find many of them ‘inte,) 4) 
preting their communities to th) 4 
world’. And, remembering the Bd) jj 
tor’s own skill in manufacturing plot} ,, 
character and locale, there is no gy.) F 
prise in finding plays of situation ang} 1, 
imagination among the others. Bu} ¢ 
the interesting feature of the colle! 
tion (which leads off with a Pag) ,, 
Green play) is the predominance dj} 4 
the regional idea in the work of out) , 
standing dramatists the world over, | ,, 
Each of the three collections offered! 
under the Dramatic Publishing Com} 
pany’s imprint is in part at least a) 
outgrowth of the regional idea. In a 
three, however, the plays are pring 
pally rural in spirit, rather than re! 
gional. With few exceptions (arm 
Stevens, Abolitionist, in Grinnell Plays; 
for instance) most of them could k 
given a completely new locale with 
out impairing their dramatic truth@ 
effectiveness. They are not in th py 
Paul Green school of plays, at one) ¢; 
both folk and regional, based ona) ¢ 
particular section and written outd) , 
a thorough knowledge of its peopk ¢ 
and their ways. Most of these pla) ¢; 
indicate, on the contrary, an interest, p 
sometimes superficial, in rural life it) ir 
general, but little interest, either i} 
material or in playwriting, of the typ) f 
that makes for regional as opposed ny re 
folk or rural dramatic expression. 
Likewise the two volumes of Th) ¢; 
One-Act Theatre include more rum) ¢; 
than regional plays, and still mon) ¢ 
plays of imagined situation and nob 
regional background. But these two) t: 
volumes, like the others, are at leas) 4 
partially helpful to a Tributary] 
Theatre director who is hopefully ¢: 
looking for material closer to hom) b 
than most of Broadway’s alien left) ‘; 
overs. They bring Mr. Wilde’s raisot| I 
d’étre of the Little Theatre closer #? n 
actuality. — WILLIAM LEET) 4 
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The Fays of the Abbey Theatre, by 
W.G. Fay and Catherine Carswell. 


Harcourt, Brace: $3.50. 


x contradiction to the opinion held 
| by many people — originated by 
the dramatists and historians who 
havealready chronicled the beginnings 
of the Abbey Theatre — this book 
records the fact that the Abbey had 
no part in the national — or nation- 
alist — movement ‘that found liter- 

expression in the work of men 
like W. B. Yeats and “AE” and was 
resented in politics by Sinn Fein’. 
Further, according to Mr. Fay, the 
Irish Literary Theatre was dead be- 
fore the Abbey was born and there 


} js no connection between the two 
| (again contrary to impression) except 


the fortuitous circumstance of Yeats’ 
association with both. Then this is 
put in italics: ‘The Abbey Theatre 
was first and foremost a theatrical, 
not a literary, movement.’ It was 
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formed by players who started with 
a theatre and themselves, not with 
plays and dramatists as did the Nor- 
wegian experiment under Ibsen (to 


| which the Abbey has of course been 


compared). Finally, Mr. Fay makes 
clear that Lady Gregory, despite 
her importance in the history of the 
Abbey as author and director, was 
not the guiding light of the organiza- 
tion; it is Miss Horniman to whom 
the Abbey owes its life, ‘the real 
sage-femme of the theatre’, whose 
contribution both spiritual and finan- 


| cial (the latter a drain on a meagre 


purse, for she was not wealthy) was 


inestimable. 


Such is the actor’s viewpoint on the 
founding of the Abbey. The careful 


reader will know how to balance 


» the scales between this version and 
| earlier ones, realizing that the scale 
+ can hold a measure of both views, 
» that no theatre of this type can truly 


make its way —as the Abbey cer- 
tainly did — without the support of 
both players and playwrights. 

Mr. Fay left the Abbey in 1908 — 


| together with his brother Frank — 


because his hopes to make the place 
‘a real art theatre’, to go beyond 
Irish peasant plays to the world’s 
masterpieces, was thwarted by the 
djtectors. The book continues briefly 


THEATRE ARTS BOOKSHELF 


with Mr. Fay’s later career, but its 
importance lies in the pages specifi- 
cally devoted to the Abbey and in the 
revelation of the actor’s viewpoint 
on the early days of the Abbey. It 
is, as well, an engaging chronicle of a 
true theatre man —a worker whose 
career began at eighteen as an ad- 
vance agent on the road and was 
ruled thereafter by one passion: the 
theatre. In more directions than one, 


Mr. Fay’s job has been well done. 


Punch’s Progress, by 
Brown. Macmillan: $2. 


, ik is a book about the founding, 
development and wanderings of a 
puppet theatre that has made a name 
for itself in America. The founding 
was in 1920, and at once precipitated 
the wanderings that at first meant 
only short trips away from the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, then several 
years and many miles before the 
principals became the Yale Puppet- 
eers while two of them were studying 
at New Haven, and ended in a sort of 
three-fold triumph in their own the- 
atres in Los Angeles and New York, 
and with movie work in Hollywood’s 
I Am Suzanne. It was wandering 
undertaken for fun and profit, and 
pleasant it seems to have been. 

Not that Punch’s Progress was all 
play and no work. Always, no matter 
what the town, there was a race 
against time. There were frantic 
drives, often late at night and in bad 
weather, to get started toward the 
town of the next performance. In one 
day work would have to be done in 
three different places: a future billing 
to be arranged in one; publicity han- 
dled for tomorrow’s performance in 
the second; and the stage assembled 
and readied for today’s show in the 
third. There were times when cash 
reached the vanishing point, and 
hard work on new play scripts, new 
puppet heads, new scenery, had to 
take the edge off hunger. 

Wherever the puppeteers went 
— sometimes in wheezing vehicles, 
sometimes in more affluent motor 
style — response was always enthu- 
siastic. In New England, Michigan, 
the south, California — the touring 
troupe made new friends for Punch 
and his fellows. 


Forman 








Manager, 
Player, 
Student — 


A few of the widely renowned 
books on our lists dealing with the 
theatre: 


cae 
GRANVILLE-BARKER $1.25 


ERVINE ames 


$1.75 

Masks and Marionettes 
KENNARD $3.50 
Technique in 

Dramatic Art 
BOSWORTH $3.50 
Actigs and 

ay Production 

CAMPBELL $3.50 
Stage Costuming 
YOUNG $1.90 


at any bookstore, or direct from 


THE MACMILLAN CO, 
60 Fifth Ave. New York City 




















JUST OUT. 
An Anthology of Dramatic Types 


THE PLAY’S THE THING 


Edited by FRED B. MILLETT and 
GERALD EADES BENTLEY, authors 
of The Art of the Drama 


An anthology of 21 representative plays of 
world literature i to illustrate the 
historical development of dramatic art, the 
various dramatic techniques, and the various 
wsthetic attitudes. $4.00 


D. Appleton-Century Co. ,35 W.32nd St.,N.Y. 


























“On the truest sense this book 


is an eruption of fresh talent.” 
— Philadelphia Inquirer. 


Contemporary 
ONE-ACT PLAYS 
From Nine Countries 


Edited by Percival Wilde 
A distinguished and unusual collec 
tion of sixteen short plays — wholly 
unexpurgated — by leading play- 
wrights who have won international 
recognition. Thirteen of these plays 
have never been published in America 
— seven never previously published. 
Price $2.75 


Purchase from your bookseller or tear 
out and mail this advertisement to 
LITTLE, BROWN & CO., 34 Bescon St., Boston 
Name 


Addr 


Check enclosed (_] Send C. O. D. () 
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LONGMANS’ PLAYS FOR 
THE TRIBUTARY THEATRE 


THREE-ACT 


THE SWAN 
By Ferenc Moloar 
ICEBOUND 
By Owen Davis 
THE ENEMY 
By Channing Pollock 
ENTER MADAME 
By Gilda Varesi and Dolly Byrne 
BRIDAL CHORUS 
By Roberta Winter 
MISS LULU BETT 
By Zona Gale 
STRANGERS AT HOME 
By Charles Divine 
THE QUEEN'S HUSBAND 
By Robert E. Sherwood 
SATURDAY'S CHILDREN 
By Maxwell Aaderson 
THE WHOLE TOWN'S TALKING 
By Joho Emerson and Anita Loos 


ONE- ACT 


HIGHNESS 
By Ruth Giorlof 


OVERTONES 
By Alice Gerstenberg 


THE TANGLED WEB 
By Charles G. Stevens 

STAND AND DELIVER 
By Julia Francis Wood 


Send for free descriptive catalogue 
PLAY DEPARTMENT 


LONGMANS 
GREEN AND CO. 


114 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
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DRAMA BOOK SHOP 


Our latest British importations with the 
exception of Mr. Shaw's newest collec- 
tion... honesty urges us to admit 
that the English edition was turned 
back at the customs ... . 
Courtesy of the Copyright law! 


FAMOUS PLAYS OF 1935-36. . . 
St. Helena 
Red Night 
Awake & Sing Katie Roche 
Call it e Day After October 
SIMPLETON OF THE UNEXPECTED 
SIX_OF CALAIS 
THE 


$3.00 


250 
MILLIONAIRESS...Shaw....... 

ON THE BOAT DECK.. .Priestiey ..2.00 
THE TWO MRS. CARROLLS...Vale..... 1.75 


ISRAEL SET FREE...Rubenstein........... 1.75 
(one a. 

PEOPLE OUR CLASS...Ervine........ 1.75 

FALLING ANGEL (Byron)... { $ov/d & } 4.95 

MUIMES....Pickersgill....sccccsesccceceses 1.25 








48 West 52nd St. New York, N.Y. 
—————————— 
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There is little of the technique of 
puppetry in this book, which is not 
another in the long line of how-to- 
do-it. It is of that rarer breed: a per- 
sonal story about a set of puppets and 
their masters, and as such it is of 
interest and considerable charm. 


Art in America, Edited by Holger 
Cahill and Alfred H. Barr, Fr. 
Reynal &§ Hitchcock: $3.50. 
Lee MASON BROWN writes about 
the work of the scenic artists in 
this profusely illustrated volume, 
ambitiously sub-titled ‘A Complete 
Survey’. Into the three pages allotted 
he manages to condense a good deal of 
information emphasizing the eight- 
eenth century’s six regulation changes 
of scene, the emergence of Belasco 
realism, and the development of 
creative stage design in our own era. 
Of the present leaders among stage 
designers he outlines briefly their 
contribution, their function as an 
important wheel in the whole machine 
of theatre art, and a little of the 
conditions and handicaps under which 
they work. 

The book as a whole falls into Part 
One, prior to the Civil War; and Part 
Two, from 1865 to today. Each Part 
is subdivided into sections on paint- 
ing, sculpture, and architecture, with 
Part Two carrying additional mate- 
rial on stage design, photography, and 
the motion picture. The ten contribu- 
tors, plus many illustrations, plus 
good arrangement and bibliographies, 
combine to make this a commendable 
survey of a vast field. 


THE PUBLISHER 
PRESENTS: 

Premieres 
Bury the Dead, by Irwin Shaw. Random 
House: $7. One-act anti-war drama, 
successfully produced in New York. 
This Way to the Big Show!, by Dexter 
W. Fellows and Andrew A. Freeman. 
Viking Press: $3.50. Biography of 
Dexter Fellows, circus press-agent 
extraordinary. 
End of Summer, by 8. N. Behrman. 
Random House: $2. A New York hit 
of this season. 
Call It a Day, by Dodie Smith. French: 
$7.50. English comedy, a current 
Theatre Guild success. 








Rudolf Amheim. RADIO. With an interesting 
— Play. London, 1936, 
5.00 

Huntly Carter. THE NEW SPIRIT IN THE 
EUROPEAN THEATRE. Pub. at $10.09, 
Our price $4.50 

New Catalogue of Books by MAJOR MOD. 

ERN AUTHORS with a list of new and ag. 

thoritative books on the writer's craft, including 

some which will help you sell what you wills, 


Getham Book Mart 
51 W. 47 Street New You 








ed 





— 


Russet Mantle and The Cher 
Night, by Lynn Riggs. French: $2.1» 
plays by the Southwestern dramatiy 
Ethan Frome, by Owen and Dong 
Davis. Scribner’s: $2.50. Elabore 
edition of the dramatization, ma 
for Broadway this season, of ¢ 
Edith Wharton story. 

Parnell, by Elsie T. Schauffler. Freng 
$7.50. The drama of the Irish staty 
man and his love for Katie O’Shea 


George Colman the Elder, by Eugene} 
Page. Columbia University Press: 
Biography of the essayist, dramaty 
and theatrical manager who live 
from 1732 to 1794. 

The Life and Death of William Mow 
fort, by Albert S. Borgman. Harw 
University Press: $2.50. Biographye 
the Restoration actor and dramatis 
who was killed at the age of 28. 


Revivals 
(A monthly reminder of books th 
have stood the test of time and earn 
their place on theatre shelves.) 


At 33, by Eve Le Gallienne. Longman 
Green: $3.50. One of the stage’s bs 
qualified people writes a book wist 
full of more theatre wisdom thé 
personalities. 

B’way, Inc!, by Morton Eustis. Dod! 
Mead: $2. A thorough, carefully dos 
mented investigation of the busine 
aspects of the Broadway theatre- 
from acting to unions. 

Stage Scenery and Lighting, by Same 
Selden and Hunter Sellman. F.' 
Crofts &F Co.: $4.50. An authoritati 
study of a basic theatre problem. 


The Pulitzer Prize Plays, edited 
Kathryn Coe Cordell and Williamt 
Cordell. Random House: $3.50. All 
prize-winners from 1917 through 199 
made available in one volume. 


Morey 








PEER GYNT: PRINCETON THEATRE INTIME AND FINCH SCHOOL 


One of the cooperative endeavors of the year was the production of Ibsen’s 
drama by the combined forces of the Theatre Intime of Princeton and the 
girl students of the Finch School in New York Ci ity. It was given for two 
performances in Princeton and taken to New York for two more showings in 
the Finch auditorium. These settings — for the first scene (Peer and his 
mother) and the last scene (the death of Peer in the arms of his faithful wife) 

are two of a number designed by L. D. Ayers, a Princeton Senior, who 
also directed and collaborated on this pre duction which he used as his thesis. 
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THE THEATRE 


COLLECTORS’ GAZETTE: 





BS THIS illustration made from a 
photograph of a Commedia dell’ Arte 
print in the Bibliotheque Nationale, 
Paris, is one of ten thousand photo- 
graphs made for the Yale theatre col- 
lection last summer. It comes from the 
section of the collection (the fifteenth, 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries) 


which has so far proved to be the rich- 


est in material available. 


RARE COPIES OF THEATRE ARTS 
The publishers are looking for people willing to 
sell them copies of: 
VOL. I, NUMBERS 2,3 AND 4 
VOL. Il, NUMBER 4. 


Owners of any of these four issues will be of- 
fered a liberal price for them. 


GAZETTE BOX 480 THEATRE ARTS 


*t THOMAS F. MADIGAN’S new 
catalogue carries an item of theatre 
interest. In Fune, 1893, a St. Paul 
stock company gave the first perform- 
ance of Charles T. Dazey’s ‘In Old 
Kentucky’, which went on to have 
more performances on the American 
stage than any other play except 
‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’, and which 
Edmund C. Stedman called ‘the best 
genre picture of our native life’. Some 
lucky collector can now ( for $75) give 
himself as a present the signed, auto- 
graph manuscript of that landmark 
in American theatre history. 


THE KEMBLES 


A large collection of playbills and prints cover- 
ing the chief members of the Kemble family 
(Fanny, Charles, John, Mrs. Siddons) is offered 
for sale by a private collector. Information 
about the price and contents of this collection 
may be had from: 


GAZETTE BOX 499 

A THEATRE COLLECTION in a pub- 
lic institution in New York would 
receive gratefully gifts of posters of 
early New York theatre productions: 
Grove’s ‘Dictionary of Music and 
Musicians’; and volumes in Pierre 
Key’s ‘Music Year-Book’ - series. 
Please write Box 344. 


THEATRE ARTS 
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N developing its collection on the 

arts and past of the theatre, the 
Yale Department of Drama is utiliz- 
ing the science of photography to build 
up a unique theatre museum. Scat- 
tered throughout the museums, libra- 
ries and private collections of the 
world, theatre material ts all too often 
unavailable when and where it is most 
needed. Yale is attempting to overcome 
the handicaps of inaccessibility by 
bringing together in one place, not 
the actual items now held in various 
places, but photographs of the items. 
The collection started in 1934 in 
association with a graduate seminar 
conducted by Allardyce Nicoll. It con- 
tinued during the summer when Pro- 
fessor Nicoll wandered through the 
museums and libraries of Europe, 


focussing his Leica camera on theatre 


material and— Judging from the 
summer's output of photographic 
prints — making quiet corridors re- 
sound with his camera’s clicks. Last 
summer the same process was fol- 
lowed, this time with two cameras 

one in the hands of Stanley R. 
McCandless and one in those of George 
Kernodle. But the actual photograph- 


ing, which will eventually cover ob- 


jects ranging from theatre scenes on 


Greek vases to illustrations from rare 
books, from Inigo ‘fones designs to 
Hindu dance costumes, is only a start. 
Once the photographs reach Yale they 
must be mounted, filed, catalogued and 
described, and then entered in an elab- 
orate cross-index which, in conjunc- 
tion with a bibliographical collection, 
will place the world’s scattered theatre 
collections in the hands of a student 
working in this one master-repository. 
ws 
©€@ THE Yale collection does not, of 
course, confine itself merely a) photo- 
graphs of material now in the cus- 
todianship of other institutions. Wher- 
ever possible, new original material is 
being added. One of the most recent 
acquisitions in this classification is a 
sertes of scene designs which Donald 
Oenslager collected in ‘fapan and 
China. Closer home ts a large group of 
prints and photographs relating to the 
American theatre in the 1800's, ac- 
quired from the Gretshaber Collection. 
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VOLUME TWO, NUMBER; = 


Old Playbills; Theatr 
Prints and Engravings, 
Plays; ‘Rare Books; Firs; 
Editions; Manuscripts, 

COLLECTORS’ LURE 


Uniless otherwise indicated, all correspond. 
ence in regard to any of these items should 
sent to the Lox number given, % THEATRE 
ARTS. 

RICCOBONI, LEWIS. An Historical, 
and Critical Account of the Theatre?! 
of Europe; with plates of the Com.3 
media dell’ Arte. London, 1741. $3.56 # 
Box 401. 3 

QUINN, ARTHUR HOBSON. His: 
tory of the American Drama, From 
the Beginning to the Civil War. Ney§ 
York, 1923. $2.50. Box 402. 

CAIN, GEORGES. Anciens Théatres 
de Paris. (Paper), Paris, 1906. $2 
Box 403. 

GEMIER. Le ThéAatre; Entretiens ré 
unis par Paul Ysell. (Paper), Paris 
1925. $2. Box 404. 

ROSCIUS ANGLICANUS, or His 
torical Review of the Stage; with addi- 
tions by Thomas Davies. London, 
1708. $4. Box 405. 








r 


BAYNHAM, WALTER. The Glasgow = 


Stage. Glasgow, 1892. $2. Box 406. } 
MAC CARTHY, DESMOND. The: 
Court Theatre, 1904-1907, A Com-} 
mentary and a Criticism. London 
1907. $2. Box 407. 
HOWE, P. P. The Repertory Theatre. 
New York, 1911. $2. Box 408. 
ANGUS, J. KEITH. A Scotch Play-i 
house; Being the Historical Records} 
of the Old Theatre Royal, Marischal’ 
St., Aberdeen. Aberdeen, 1878. $2.3 
Box 409, ; 
MAUDE, CYRIL. The Haymarket: 
Theatre; Some Records and Remin- 
iscences. New York and London, 1903. 3 
$2. Box 410. ; 


JACKSON, JOHN. History of the Scot! 


tish Stage. Edinburgh, 1793. $2. Box¥ 


411. 


GRAHAM, FRANKLIN. 


Histrionic § 


Montreal; Annals of the Stage with} 


Biographical and Critical Notes ol3 
Century. 3 


Plays and Players of a 


Montreal, 1902. $2.50. Box 412. 


LEE, SIDNEY. The Alleged Vandalism | 


at Stratford on Avon. (Paper), West-# 


minster, 1903. $1. Box 413. 
BATH STAGE, THE. 


London, 1892. $2. Box 414. 

HENRY IRVING. English 
Cheir Characteristics and Their Meth- 
ods. Clarendon Press, Oxford. 1888. 
$2. Box 313 


THO. MIDDLETON. The Mayor of! 


Quinborough; 1661. All sheets present § 


and laid in larger sheets. Bound in 
leather. $6. Box 311. 


A History of7 
Dramatic Representations in Bath. 
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Visit the 





wscow'rmarns THEATRE FESTIVAL 


FESTIVAL 


Combine a visit to the fourth annual 


Theatre Festival with an extensive tour | 


of the Soviet Union 
August 5-September 21 


The tours, under the direction of 
Herbert Kline and Mordecai 
Gorelik, will provide intimate ac- 
cess into the work of the Soviet 
Theatre and films. Investigation of 
back-stage and studio work, visits 
to the outstanding theatre groups, 
conversations with the foremost 
artists and directors are arranged, 
as well as a first hand study of the 
Soviet film Institute and inter- 
views with Stanislavski, Meyer- 
hold, Nemerovitch-Danchenko, 
Eisenstein and others. Stops at 
France, Germany, Poland, Swe- 
den, Denmark and England. 
Return on Queen Mary Sept. 16. 


Send for prospectus and itinerary 


WORLD TOURISTS, INC. 
175 Fifth Avenue New York 





KURT JOOSS 
SIGURD LEEDER 
SCHOOL of DANCE 


DARTINGTON HALL, TOTNES, 
DEVON, ENGLAND 


— 


The School of the 
BALLETS JOOSS 


SUMMER COURSES 
Aug. 5th —Sept. 1st, 1936 


— 


Full Professional Education for Stage 


Dancers and Dance Teachers. 
— 


Prospectus and full information may be 
obtained from the American Representa- 
tive, Miss Anna Bogue, 1172 Park Ave- 
nue, New York, or from the Secretary 
of the Jooss Leeder School. 

















When 











MOSCOW and LENINGRAD 


@ No dates in the world of the stage gleam brighter than those of the 
theatre festival in Moscow and Leningrad September 1 to 10 this year. The 
Soviet theatre is known for its greatness to theatre lovers and people of the 
stage in every land. For the fourth successive year, the leaders of the Soviet 
theatre, opera, ballet and screen have arranged a program of the outstanding 
productions from their famous repertories. Meyerhold, Stanislavsky, Elans- 
kaya, Natalie Satz, Moskvin, Kachalov! Twelve history-making perform- 
ances ... discussions with directors, playrights and artists... backstage 
observations! All-inclusive rates in the Soviet Union have been set at $65 
third class, $95 tourist and $165 first. These include hotels, meals, theatre 
tickets, sightseeing in Moscow and Leningrad and transportation by 
special train between the two cities. A number of special study groups 
on the Soviet theatre are being organized under the leadership of outstanding 
authorities on the theatre such as Prof. H. W. L. Dana, Herbert Kline, editor 
of New Theatre, Harold Ehrensperger, of the drama league. Frederick Redefer, 
Secretary of the Progressive Education Association and M. Zamustin of 
Philadelphia are conducting tours of theatre-lovers to the festival. Intourist 
will give full information on these groups and send also its booklet T7 giving 
the program and a description of the festival. 


i rire t Ra ro 545 Fifth Avenue, New York 
) ~ ail , 
b ‘2 + | - INC. Monadnock Building, 681 Market St., San Francisco 
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PADUA MEXICAN PLAYERS 
Padua Hills 
Claremont, Calif. 


Director — Bess A. Garner 





Los Angeles Junior College 
PLAYS AND PLAYERS 























LA GRANGE PLAYERS 
La Grange, Ill. 


Miriam Lewis 


Barton Webster 


Director 
Technician 


- 
MATIONAL 
Borrce THeatee Directory 

ALABAMA ILLINOIS (Cont'd) MASSACHUSETTS (Cont'd) ’ 
THE COLLEGE THEATRE NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY GLOUCESTER SCHOOL ‘Tt 
Alabama College THEATRE OF THE THEATRE : 
Montevallo, Alabama Evanston, Illinois . Gloucester, Mass. i 
Director — Walter H. Trumbauer Director — Garrett H. Leverton Co-directors ‘enone Eee so 
———. NEW 
CALIFORNIA PLAYERS GUILD OF SPRINGFIEL; a 


Springfield, Mass. 


Director — William Thornton Simpson 
Museum of Fine Arts 
Director — John Lee Clark Dire 








ROSARY COLLEGE 


Drama Department 


= 


SPRINGFIELD COLLEGE PLAYER CO 
Springfield, Mass. 

































































Los Angeles, California oe | ' 
Managing Director — Harold Turney River Forest, Illinois Director — W. T. Simpson yo 
Production Director sa ta » a 
Art Director — Lois Waag Morgan THE ILLINI diy GUILD MICHIGAN 

MILLS COLLEGE University of Illinois — 
DRAMA ASSOCIATION Urbana, Illinois THE MICHIGAN REPERTORY 

Mills College, California General Director —- Wesley Swanson PLAYERS 
Director — Marian L. Stebbins Technical Director Richard Hadley University of Michigan Dire 
Technical Directors L. Louise Stephens Operatic Director — Kathryn J. Sutherlin Ann Arbor, Michigan _ 

ustav Dreuer Director — Valentine B. Windt 
OWA irec e e 
PACIFIC LITTLE THEATRE Grinnell College 
College of the Pacific DEPARTMENT OF DRAMA HILLSDALE COLLEGE THEATR 
iam|\m Grinnell, lowa Hillsdale, Michigan Dire 
irector e Marcus Brown , Direct -G K. Cul —_ 
Manager — Arthur Farey Ser wel ssh fay OO Director of Public Relations Frank Mille 
CANAL ZONE KANSAS ‘ 
MISSOURI Pres 
RE Or 
po “tie —" THE eo MISSOURI WORKSHOP __ “xs 
’ ansas State College : : : : 
Director — Subert Turbyfill h K University of Missouri = 
Division of Schools, Executive Dept. Manhattan, Kansas Columbia, Mo. 
The Panama Canal Director — H. Miles Heberer Director: (On leave) Donovan Rhynsburge 
Acting Director: Herbert Hake 
oe D FD STEPHENS COLLEGE 
tment of Urama 
UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO pig Dir 
Department of English Literature WASHBURN COLLEGE SUMMER THEATRE = 
Tesekes. Kansas Columbia, Missouri 
Boulder, Colorado peka, p _ f 
Directors G. F. Reynolds, Francis Wolle, | Director — Earl C. Seigfred pagacing Director ron iehMation 
EJ. West. Mabel Smith Reynold ' Technical Director — A. Laurence Morten 
Art Doctor "Muriel Sibel 7 KENTUCKY Business Manager — Evaline Uhl Wright 
NEW HAMPSHIRE Dir 
UNIVERSITY CIVIC THEATRE GUIGNOL THEATRE = = 
University of Denver Lexington, Kentucky DARTMOUTH PLAYERS 
Denver, Colo. 
Director — Frank Fowler Hanover, N. H. 
se mew — aie Business Manager — Lolo Robinson Distns —- Wienes Gentes 
ween sera sana Technical Director — Henry B. Williams 
ILLINOIS MASSACHUSETTS Bir 
LAETARE PLAYERS THE ERSKINE SCHOOL NEW {sg te trie 
Mundelein College Boston, Mass. of New Hampshire 
Chicago . College for Women Director — Miss E. E. McClintock New London, N. H. 
Directors — Sisters of Charity, B.V.M. Director — Josephine E. Holmes Dire 
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“ WEW HAMPSHIRE (Cont'd) 
YL | THE PETERBOROUGH PLAYERS 


Stearns Farm, Peterborough, N. H. 


isor — Maria Ouspenskaya 
ter Richard Gaines 
. Manager — Edith Bond Stearns 


GFIEU THE DRAMATICS ACTIVITY 
Sarah Lawrence College 
Bronxville, N. Y. 

Mary Virginia Heinlein 








nN 


Director - 


OHIO (Cont'd) 














DENISON MASQUERS 
Denison University 

Granville, Ohio 
Richard Woellhaf 


Director 





SHARON SQUARE THEATRE 
Sharon Center, Ohio 


Director — Lew Barrington Wallace 
Technical Director larence Casenhiser 
Scenic Director — Sara Seymour Conyers 





—_ 


A YER CORNELL UNIVERSITY THEATRE 
Ithaca, New York 


A. M. Drummond 


Director 
Walter H. Stainton 


Assistant Director — 








~~~ THE KING-COIT CHILDREN’S 
— THEATRE 
DRY 135 East 40th Street 

New York 

Directors — Edith Kin 
Dorothy Coit 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 

~ Civic-University Theatre 
ATR Dramatic Activities 


Director — Sawyer Falk 





Mille SHERWOOD LITTLE THEATRE 
Sherwood Park — Yonkers, N. Y. 


President and Chairman of Board Neal 
—— Ormond 
) Supervising Director — Walter Ash 





NORTH CAROLINA 


THE DUKE PLAYERS 








urger Duke University 
an Durham, N. C. 
Director — A. T. West 
THE —— LIKERS 
° 
— North Carolina College 
— Greensboro, N. C. 
Director — Professor W. R. Taylor 





OHIO 


THE CURTAIN PLAYERS 


Flora Stone Mather College 
Western Reserve University 


Cleveland, Ohio 
Mildred |. Throne 


THE PLAYERS CLUB 
547 Franklin Avenue 
Columbus, Ohio 


Director — Stokes McCune 





- Director - 














OREGON 


PORTLAND CIVIC THEATRE 
and Civic Theatre School 
Portland, Oregon 


Gordon Davis 
Larrae A. Haydon 





Director 
Executive Director 





PENNSYLVANIA 


MASK AND FOIL CLUB 
Mount Saint Joseph College 
Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Miriam Davenport Gow 


KILBUCK THEATRE 


and 
Kilbuck School of the Theatre 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Mgr. Dir. — Robert Alan Green 
Asso. Dir. — Madeleine Skelly Foust 


RHODE ISLAND 


Sock and Buskin, Inc. 


BROWN UNIVERSITY 
Providence, R. |. 


Prof. Ben Brown 





Director 











Director 





TEXAS 





THE CURTAIN CLUB 
The University of Texas 
Austin, Texas 


Director — James H. Parke 
Faculty Adviser — Arno Nowotny 





THE LITTLE THEATRE OF 
DALLAS 


Dallas, Texas 


Charles H. Meredith 
Zerilda Ross 


Director 
Executive Secretary 





WISCONSIN 
LAWRENCE COLLEGE THEATRE 
Appleton, Wisconsin 


Director — F. Theodore Cloak 
Assistant Director — Eric Volkert 








ACTING 


THE FIRST SIX LESSONS 
by 
RICHARD BOLESLAVSKY 


Essays in dialogue form 
which stand alone in their 
field. A book whose readers 
will not be limited to students 
of the theatre, but will in- 
clude everyone who delights 
in vivid writing, humor and 
high spirits. 

John Mason Brown of the New 
York Evening Post says: “From be- 
ginning to end a book to be grate- 
ful for. It does more to explore 
. . . the art of acting than any 
single volume that has appeared 
for years.” 

3rd Printing 


Price $1.50 


THEATRE ARTS 
PRINTS 


Series II 


MODERN STAGE 
DESIGN 


150 Prints 


Series Ill 


SHAKESPEARE AND 
HIS TIMES 


100 Prints 


A valuable library of half- 
tone reproductions of stage 
and costume designs, thea- 
tres, character portraits and 
scenes from productions. Each 
set carefully assembled to 
portray and interpret its 
subject. 


For the use of theatre-lovers, 
students and teachers; to il- 
lustrate courses in history and 
technique of the drama; to 
serve as models for classes in 
stage and costume design. 
Valuable to the collector, in- 
dispensable for the student. 


Price — Each Set $1.50 


THEATRE ARTS, INC. 
40 EAST 49 ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 








When w 
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@ Complete Sets 


of 
THEATRE ARTS 


MONTHLY 
1924-1935 


Theatre Arts complete in 
its monthly form from 
1924 to 1935 inclusive. 
(Published quarterly pre- 
vious to 1924.) It repre- 
sents the only permanent 
and authoritative record 
of momentous theatre 
years, giving by text and 
illustration a vivid account 
of events from Broadway 
to Moscow. Contains 
many rare issues and over 


9500 illustrations. 


Bound, $155; Unbound, $105 


@ A New Waiting List 
for Theatre Arts Complete 
Quarterly and Monthly 


1916-1935 


Orders accepted now 
and placed on waiting 
list, to be filled in the 
order received as soon 
as missing copies are 


located. All but Volume | 


can be supplied at once. 


Bound, $270 


THEATRE ARTS, INC. 








40 EAST 49 ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


A 
Catalogue 


Corner 





NO LITERATURE of the theatp 
more important to an active organs) 
tion than the catalogues of the tm} 
panties which furnish working eqs) 
ment and technical data. Every 

library should have a well-selected ; 
of such books, carefully tested. One! 
izations, or directors, may 4 ] 
catalogues by checking this lig 0, 
returning to THEATRE ARTS, 








THE PROSPERITY that still seems in- 
clined to linger around the corner has begun 
to send its scouts into the world of the 
theatre. After the best season that New 
York has had in many years, equipment 
dealers and dealers in theatre service are 
beginning to modernize their material and to 
think of investing capital in the new dis- 
coveries and inventions which have kept 
ahead of manufacturing and sales. But it 
takes time to get these latest features em- 
bodied in catalogues. The following list con- 
tains both a few new catalogues and several 
that have a continued interest. 
COSTUME AND SCENERY 
Fabrics for Dance: Dance Art, Ltd. 

A 1936 publication of this company, which 
specializes in dance shoes, is a loose-leaf 
guide to costume materials suitable for the 
dance: jazz, waltz, Spanish, character, etc. 
Swatches range through countless shades, 
materials and patterns. 

Fabric Revue: Maharam Fabric Corp. 
THE REPRESENTATIVE swatches in this loose- 
leaf brochure (reviewed last year) have a 
value far beyond their size for any designer 
or costumer whose imagination can trans- 
form a sample into a complete whole. 
Coins and Fringes: Dazian’s 

IN ADDITION to attractive and stimulating 
illustrations of a great variety of materials, 
the Dazian book of Accessories and Trim 
mings pictures a rich selection of supplemen- 
tary ornaments, even to unusual details like 
gypsy coins and necklaces, fringes, rhine- 
stone articles, combs, wooden shoes. 
Historical and Theatrical: Eaves Cos- 
tume Co. 

‘COSTUMES BY EAVES’, the title of the firm’s 
catalogue, as well as its familiar motto, 
remains a neat manual, offering a few colored 
illustrations of clothes out of a vast stock of 
theatrical and historical costumes carried by 
the organization. 

Scenic and Fresco Colors: Aljo Manu- 
facturing Co. 

\ COMPACT catalogue, with color samples, 
of dyes and paints for all purposes, useful 
not only for selecting a single hue but for 
gathering a color ensemble. 

Opera Settings: Amelia Grain 

\N UNUSUALLY large number of illustrations 
make up an impressive book of stage set- 
tings for opera, grand and light, from Wag- 
ner to de Koven. Although the catalogue 
is offered to professionals only, it is a per- 
manent record and Little Theatre customers 
will find it in most public libraries. 
LIGHTING 

Gelatines: Brigham 

\ NEW catalogue containing gelatine color 
samples and descriptions for their use in 
stage lighting, principally for the benefit 
of school and community theatres with lim- 
ited means and equipment. The material 
is taken from a leaflet by Theodore Fuchs of 
the Northwestern University Theatre. 
Lighting Recommendations: Century 
Lighting Equipment, Inc. 

THE NUMEROUS informing publications of 


dha 


this company include in their wide mm 
from architectural to pageant lighting 
intriguing photostated brochure, contains 
recommendations for stage lighting {g/ 
Little Theatre, specially prepared for @ 
use of the National Theatre Conference 
available to any organization seeking g 
equipment. A new pamphlet features Lg 
lites, with complete descriptions, diagray 
installation and operating costs. 
Spots and Kliegs: Klieg! Bros. 
BULLETIN 105, devoted to spotlights, » 
Bulletin 106, made up of various Kliegh 
items, offer samples of lighting mate 
available to theatres and moving piggy 
companies. The illustrations are profuses 
the descriptive matter clear and serviced 
Flowers and Forests: Charles I. New, 
Co. 

IN ADDITION to illustrations of spotlig 
for every type of stage and auditoriyg 
small brochure lists the many electric gy 
and scenic effects handled by the f 
They run from aurora borealis to flying, 
gels, from burning forests to falling flow 
from waterfalls to rising bubbles. 


SOUND FILMS AND 
EFFECTS 

Blue List: Garrison Film Distribute 
A ‘BLUE LIsT of Exceptional Subjects’ @ 
merates the films available for rem 
through this firm by theatres, schom 
churches, clubs, etc. A specially chosen 
of outstanding foreign films predominate 
there are also travel, historical and ede 
tional films, comedies, Will Rogers’ tak 
animated cartoons, and several famik 
program features. Each item is classife 
according to audience suitability. Operate 
and equipment are available, if needed, 
those renting the films. 

Effects from Life: Gennett Records 
RECORDS authorized for radio broadcast 
or public performance, without further gp 
mission or royalty fee, are available throg 
Gennett. Adding machine, motor hm 
thunder, hog calling, wagon in snow, m 
walking, bells, slot machine, waves, wi 
wolf are some of the manifold sounds. 
STAGE EQUIPMENT 
Catalogue of the Theatre: Cleon Thro 
morton, Inc. 

THIS well-planned and well-printed ca 
logue (noted last year in these columm 
describing and illustrating a complete supp 
of stage equipment, now offers as an a@ 
tional lure a new page of selected bow 
valuable for the theatre library. 
Architect's Service: Peter Clark, Inc. 
CATALOGUE 535 is a good small survey} 
stage hardware necessary for equipping 
small stage. The company maintains # 


SOUR 


engineering department which will lay ®@ 


the stage rigging and gridiron plans ® 
Little Theatre customers without charge. 
Key to a Good Stage: J. R. Clancy, I® 
THE BOOKLET entitled as above, as well? 
Catalogue 36, illustrate stage hardwat 
blocks, hoists and other backstage aids # 
necessities. 
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‘lind announces a prize contest for for Dramatic and Expressional Training 

photographs of the Orient. PREPARES FOR ACTING, TEACHING, DIRECTING 

FALL TERM OPENS OCTOBER 26 

— First prize $50 a 
Catalogue describing all courses from the Secretary 
ahi Second prize $25 ROOM 152.G 
conta Third prize $10 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK CITY 
ren Ten additional prizes of $5 each ———— a an i 
KING gy a ~~ 
res Lee Prizes will be awarded on the basis of Frances lt ITHACA COLLEGE 


di vate 3 
-“ quality, eupene ond enunuet tates. R ae B 7 N % «3 N- Department of Speech and Drama 


est of subject matter. There are no limi- 


ghts, @ tations as to the size, subject or type of DU EF F Phar thane | Adrian M. Newens, Director 
Kliegig photographs. The names of the judges | FALL TERM OPENS SEPTEMBER 21 
matt will be announced in ASIA before the FALL CLASSES Full Collene C 
& Pit close of the contest. START SEPT. 14 ull College Course 
bs fuse a ° Stage—Screen—Radio—Opera 
TV iced h b li h | k d DEVELOP your talents under this inter- SPECIALIZATION 
Each photograph must be lightly marked |) 2 natignally tamous conch: Teacher of Ins PA a a 


Osgood Perkins, Douglass Montgomery, Van 


News on the back with the name and address 


















































spotlig of the entrant, together with ample 7 Jramatie course embraces clams Acting Technique 
tite description of the photograph, includ- . D ‘interpretation of Roles. Stage, Screen, Radio 
‘he ing the name of the town and country || ing for Heginners as well as Advanced St Creative Writing 
vingy where it was taken and the date taken. |) Sakers. Special Course in Stage Direction. Dencing, Stogecreft 
y flows b d d ; A SIA : Call, i or write for oaine J 
Any photograp repro uced in / ‘ nee Ss" ae ot A 200 ITHACA COLLEGE ITHACA, N. Y. 
ouy other than the winning ones, will be ——— AERO TI a 
~~" paid for at the rate of $3 each and will eT WAEESSe eA A ania 
tbe . Ce seapety of me oy a 
al tine. No photograph wi eligible 
ose which has already been published in an THE NEIGHBORHOOD PLAYHOUSE 
schon English-language periodical. In case of SCHOOL OF THE THEATRE 
osen =a tie for any of the prizes, the full 
- Tan of _ ——- awarded Med WITH 
s’ th all tying con nts. Ihe winners , , 
fam auidihes of the prizes, ven ia Techniques of Acting en steashe Tehond 
laa a to ASIA Magazine all | Voice and Speech Louis Horst Mary Tercai 
Levey rights to the winning photographs. Dancing Stage Craft pre wr a par dn a 
4 The lands regarded as oriental for the Music Applied to Movement SEE Y, See ae 
came purpose of this contest are: Afghanis- seniiaaiiadies 
heril me oa oe nang agg bel me Fall Season Opens DIRECTORS | Rite Wallach Morgenthau Catalogue on request 
Le Chine, Hawaii, ata tran, Iraq, degen, October 6, 1936 Alice McCoy Auditions by eppointment 
~ orea, LedDanon, Malay States, Man- 
te, 7 choukuo, Mongolia (Inner & Outer), 16 West 46th St, N. Y.C. BR 9-9766 
. = New Guinea (British & Dutch), Neth- 
- erlands East Indies, Palestine, Nepal, —— - - 
Philippine Islands, Siam Sinkiang, 
‘hrod . “> ae Settlements, ants —— Guienttentteien \ 
yrtia, Tibet, Transjordan, Turkey, en \ 
Union of Socialist Soviet Republics Pf.| Sk m pagpmnstgometaray 
- be (Asiatic part). — “if pH rat RICE 
um Schoo! 
51 Contest closes Nov. 1, 1936 STAFFORD of the SPOKEN WORD 
ba 7 founder of the Actor's First Studio offers and THEATRE WORKSHOP 
4 . complete, practical training for e une, July, August 
tell Awards will be announced in the beginner and the edvanced student pre- Osk Bluffs, Martha's Vineyard Island 
ve January 1937 issue paring for the Stage, Screen or Radio. 25th year 
yping Students receive the benefit of Miss Acting, Dancing, Stege Direction. 
‘ins # Address envelopes to Stafford's teaching methods based on Special acting opportunities for graduate 
lay a years of actual theatre experience. and qualifying students. essional 
ans Photographic Contest Miss Rachel Crothers, well-known pleywright and Stock Company play os a y_in our 
arge. author, says, “! consider Helen Ford Stafford the own Play House. Riding, 
y In AS | A M ° most inspiring teacher of acting | have ever known.” Swimming, Boating. 
well agaz ! ne Write or telephone for further details: Winter — — to Se Oo. 
dws 40 East 4 TOWER STUDIO ) Bx soster stoon | 
ids & 9th Street New York 3218 mae ciema. an ~ A N.Y. \ Box 692 Oak Bluffs, Massachusetts f 
SSSR BEBE eRe eee eee eee ee v f 
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GRACE CHR 
of the Co 


for the B 


Expressive 


and noted critic of the Dance 
recently wrote to Miss Christie 
"| feel that your work has a much 
wider field than just the Dance 
Everyone, men and women, youn 


ambitions will benefit enor 
mously from your work 
They will acquire proper 





Grace Christie Studio « 1 West 67th Street » New York 


ARNOLD GENTHE, photographer 


and old, who heve stage or screen 


ISTIE STUDIO 


ncert Dance 


ody Beautiful 
and Dynamic 


posture and carriage and beauty 

of line in the body, giving 

their gestures not only freedom 

and coordination but also an 

eloquency to their pantomime 

g which so often is lacking. If 

actors and actresses could be 

given the benefit of your work 

t would be a blessing to the 
tage and to the Screen.” 























THEATRE TECHNICUM 
Harry Coult, director 


EVENING SESSION 
October - June 


Fundamentals @ Life Study e Im- 
ovisation @ Body Technique e 
lay and Character Analysis @ 

Rehearsal Technique @ Voice and 

Speech. Make-Up e Production e 

$11 monthly 


SEMI PRIVATE MORNING CLASSES 
FOR PROFESSIONAL ACTORS 
Address inquiries to 349 
Box 22, Theatre Arts Monthly 

40 East 49th Street, N.Y.C. 














KING-SMITH 
STUDIO SCHOOL 


A residential school for young women 
wishing professional training 
in the arts 
DRAMATIC and THEATRE ARTS 
In New Picturesque Little Theatre 
FINE and APPLIED ARTS 
MUSIC, DANCING 


For catalog address the secretary 
1745 New Hampshire Ave., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 














HUMPHREY WEIDMAN 


Eight months’ course October 1st to June 


Special Classes in Dance Composition 


Academyof Allied Arts 


Music, Singing, Drama, Dance, Painting 


DORIS CHARLES 


Modern Dance 


Professional, Beginners 
Afternoon and evening classes 


Register Now 


West 86th Street New York City 








SChuyler 4-1216 


Depaul 


UNIVERSITY 


CHICAGO 
DEPARTMENT OF 


Diama 


David Itkin, Director 








A Professional School with University Prestige 
Professional Training; Acting Technique; 


and allied arts Producing Experience; Public Perform 
ances; Fully Equipped Theatre; Diploma 
and Degree Courses; Evening Classes s 


Semester Openings September and February 


For Bulletin address 
DePAUL UNIVERSITY 


403 —64 E. Lake Street, Chicago, Illinois 











BENNINGTON 
THEATRE STUDIO 


| 
7 Offers training in | 
Acting for men. | 


DIRECTING Francis Fergusson 
TECHNIQUE of ACTING Marion Crowne | 
MOVEMENT for the THEATRE Martha Hill | 
DRAMATIC LITERATURE Harold Gray 
COSTUME DESIGN Helen Forrest | 
SCENE DESIGN Arch Lauterer | 


Fall semester beginning Sept. 14 


For further information concerning 
courses of instruction, scholarships, 
tuition and living expenses, write 


BENNINGTON THEATRE STUDIO Fal 


Bennington, Vermont Write 








CORNISH SCHOOL 







@ THEATRE 
@ DANCE 
@ MUSIC 

@ ARTS 


e DRAMA 


ALEXANDER KOIRANSKY, Director 


| term opens September 15th 
for Catalog — Seattle, Washington 











When writing to advertisers please 


mention 


The 
Soviet Theatre 
Speaks for Itself 


4 SPECIAL ISSUE 


THEATRE ARTS 
MONTHLY 


for September 1936 


Leading artists in the Soviet 
theatre offer their own interpre. 
tation of material, methods, 


achievement and goals. 


All Newsstands 
50¢ a Copy 


from the 


TABLE OF CONTENTS: 


@ ‘A New Chapter in Dramatic 
Thought,’ by Vladimir Kir- 
shon, author of Red Rust. 


@ ‘The Actor and the Revolu- 
tion,’ by Pavel Markov, au- 
thor of The Soviet Theatre. 


‘7 *‘Meyerhold Orders Music.’ 
Letters to the composer for 
Meyerhold’s production of 


Camille. 


@ ‘The Designer in the Thea- 
Nikolai 


outstanding Soviet artist. 


tre,’ by Akimoy, 


@ ‘Gorky and_ Bulichov,’ by 
Jozef Youzovsky, brilliant 
young Soviet critic. 

@ ‘Conversation with a Young 
Regisseur,’ by Yuri Zavad- 
sky, director of the new 
Rostov Theatre. 


& ‘Through Theatre to Cin- 
ema,’ by Sergei Eisenstein, 
famous film regisseur. 


e 
THE SOVIET THEATRE 
SPEAKS FOR ITSELF 
is the third in a trilogy on Com- 
munal Theatre, of which the 


first was the ‘American Tribu- 


tary Theatre’ (July issue), and 
the second is the present issue, 


*The Theatre Bali.’ 


THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY 
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